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EPHESUS, 431—1931 


By THe Rev. A. H. Ryan, D.D., PH.D., Lecturer in 
Philosophy at the Queen’s University of Belfast. 


OT the least useful purpose of the centenary cele- 
N brations which the Church holds from year to 


year is to remind us what an immense wealth of 

historical incident and of theological controversy 
lies behind the simplest formule of our Catechisms and 
the crisp phrases of our daily prayers. And there could 
be no better example of the influence of past events on 
our devotional life than the Council of Ephesus, the 
fifteenth centenary of which the Holy Father has called 
upon us to commemorate this year. Every Catholic every 
day of his life as he fingers his rosary and asks the prayers 
of ‘‘ Holy Mary, Mother of God,’’ owes a debt to the 
Catholic bishops of fifteen centuries ago. ‘To recall then 
the controversy which culminated in the condemnation 
of Nestorius at Ephesus in 431 is both an act of obedience 
to His Holiness and a refreshening of our devotions. 


But it is more. In spite of the edicts of the Council, 
in spite of the evidence of history, there have not been 
wanting in our own days those who wish to undo the 
work of Ephesus, who uphold the orthodoxy of Nestorius, 
and make of Ephesus an argument against the infallibility 
of the Church. When in 1905 Loofs published his 
Nestoriana,' he found many to agree with his opinion that 
‘the pretentions of Nestorius to orthodoxy were more 
justified than those of his adversary Cyril.’? Then came 
the recovery of a lost work of Nestorius which for a time 
divided the critics of the twentieth century as sharply 
as its author divided the bishops of the fifth. It was a 


'F. Loofs. Nestoriana. Die Fragmente des Nestorius 
gesammelt, untersucht und herausgegeben. (Halle, 1905.) 
p. 160. 
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Syrian work, the Tegourta Héraclidis, the Book of Hera- 
clides of Damascus.? It consists of an intermittent dia- 
logue between Nestorius and a certain Sophronius, and 
contains the heresiarch’s criticisms of the Acts of the 
Council which condemned him. The book was imme- 
diately accepted, with a unanimity that is extremely rare 
amongst critics of early Christian literature, as being a 
translation of a work of Nestorius himself, or at least a 
compilation of his authentic notes by a disciple, Hera- 
clides.. At any rate, many critics hastened to see in it 
a complete vindication of Nestorius. Bethune-Baker‘ 
published a long plea for his orthodoxy, dedicating it to 
the actual Nestorian Church, and to Nestorius himself, 
whom he acclaims “veritatis divinae indagator.” 
Harnack suggests that Nestorius actually held in advance 
the formule of Chalcedon. Even amongst Catholics, 
Duchesne’ is favourable to him, while painting a rather 
black picture of St. Cyril. It will not, of course, be pos- 
sible, within the limits of an article, to enter closely into 
the controversy, involving as it would a critical examin- 
ation of the various uses of the philosophical and theo- 
logical terms (like Qvos, twos, and zpowxov), around which 
the contest raged; but it is opportune to trace the course 
of the dispute at least in its main lines, and to sketch the 
figures of the great protagonists. 


Nestorius was born in the last quarter of the fourth 
century, apparently of Persian parentage. Having pur- 
sued his early studies at Germanicia (now Marach), he 
went to the famous school of Antioch, where he followed 
the sermons and the lectures of Theodore of Mopsuestia’ 
and Diodorus of Tarsus. Later he entered the monastery 


*An Edition of the Syrian text was published in 1910 by 
Bedjan: Nestorius, le Livre d’ Héraclide de Damas (Paris, 1910) ; 
and about the same time a French translation was made by Nau, 
Le Livre d@’ Héraclide (Paris, 1910). 


°Cf. Jugie: Nestorius et la controverse Nestorienne (Paris, 
1912). p. 73. 


* Nestorius and his teaching: a fresh examination of the 
evidence with special reference to the newly recovered Apology 
of Nestorius. (Cambridge, 1908.) 


5 Dogmengeschichte, t. II, p. 355. 
* Histoire Ancienne de V’Eglise, t. 11. 
’ Cf. Epist. ad Nest., Mansi, t. IV, col. 1064. 
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of Euprepios, near Antioch, and was there ordained priest 
and commissioned to preach. He is described as rather 
small in stature, of reddish complexion, with large eyes 
and handsome features. He had a particularly beautiful 
voice; indeed Theodoret® tells us that many were drawn 
to church for no other purpose than to listen to its lovely 
tones. He became one of the most celebrated orators of 
his time. His writings show a close acquaintance with 
the Scriptures, wide reading at least amongst the authors 
of the School of Antioch, and a great dialectical power, 
vitiated however, as Petavius’® observes, by a fatal ten- 
dency, especially fatal in the theology of the Incarnation, 
to confuse the abstract and the concrete. 


When Sisinnius, bishop of Constantinople, died in 427, 
Theodosius II, the emperor, was so harassed by applica- 
tions from the clergy who desired the bonum opus, that 
he decided to run no risks of dissension, but to favour 
some stranger, illustrious in word and deed. The choice 
fell upon Nestorius, who was consecrated on the 10th 
April, 428. His zeal first showed itself in the extermina- 
tion of heresy. Arians, Novatians, Quartodecimans, 
Macedonians—all felt the weight of his authority; and so 
renowned did he become as a pillar of orthodoxy that he 
was able to complain later: ‘‘ I felt that men might more 
easily launch against me any calumny other than 
heresy.’’” 

Nevertheless he had breathed in the germs of hetero- 
doxy at Antioch. One day, his friend and counsellor, the 
priest Anastasius, in a sermon preached towards the end 
of 428, used the words: ‘‘ Let no one call Mary the Mother 
of God; for Mary was a human being, and it is impossible 
that God should be born of a human being.’ Nestorius 
listened unperturbed, and ignored the protests of the 
populace. In point of fact, that view was not new to 
him. With Theodore, one of his masters at Antioch, it 
was a commonplace.” To refute the monophysitism of 


° Haeret. fabul, compendium, 1. IV, c. 12. (P.G., t. LX XXIII, 
col. 434A.) 


* De Incarnatione, 1. VI, c. 5. 

” Epist. ad Joan. Antioch. Cf. Loofs, op. cit., p. 183. 

1 @ordxov riv Mapiav xadrsirw pndeis. Mapia yap avOpwmos Hy. ime 
avOecimou 38 Osiv rexOnvar: ddivarov. Socrates, Hist. Hccles., VII. 32. 

2 Of. Fragm. dogmat. P.G., t. LXVI., col. 9938C; 994B. 
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Apollinaris and to defend the two natures in Christ, the 
theology of Antioch taught that Mary was by nature the 
mother of the man (av4pwxoréx0s), and the Mother of God 
(Qcoréxos) Only by virtue of a relation.” But the doctrine 
was new in Constantinople, and provoked violent dissent. 
At first Nestorius suggested as a compromise that the 
WOrdS 2v%pamordx0s ANA Oeorcxos Should be carefully avoided, 
and the word Xpiscroréxos (Mother of Christ) be accepted 
instead. But the simple faith of the people and the keener 
minds amongst the theologians saw that such a subter- 
fuge involved a heresy on the mode of the union of the 
two natures in Christ. It split up the personality of the 
Word made flesh into two persons: on the one hand, the 
Word, subject of all the divine attributes, on the other, 
the Son of Mary, subject of all the human attributes. 
At the first signs of stubborn opposition, Nestorius had 
recourse to violence. He excommunicated some of the 
dissenting clergy, and with the support of the Emperor, 
had many of the monks and the laity flogged and im- 
prisoned. 


Rumours of the dispute spread abroad, finding their 
way to Rome, to Antioch, to Alexandria. The patriarchal 
see of Alexandria was then occupied by one who was 
destined to fill the same réle against Nestorius as another 
bishop of that see, Athanasius, had filled against Arius. 
Indeed the contemporaries of Cyril loved to compare him 
to Athanasius. Athanasius was of mediocre height, they 
said,“ slightly stooped, of pleasing countenance, with 
long beard and bald forehead, and fair hair slightly 
blanched with years. Cyril, too, was small, his modest 
bearing recalling Athanasius, his complexion more 
coloured, his thick eyebrows forming an arch over his 
eyes, with greying hair and beard that gave him an air 
of imposing majesty. 

Of Cyril’s earlier years, practically nothing is known. 
He was apparently of Alexandrian origin, and his writ- 
ings display a wide range of philosophical, theological 
and literary culture. We find him in 403 already a priest 
at the Synod in Constantinople which deposed St. John 


13 gvOpwmordxos 7 Yeoroxos 7 Mapia; Aeyéobw map’ judy duQerepa, ro wiv 
yap tn Quce Tov mpayuaros, ro 3 rn avahopz. Ibid., col. 992 B.C. 


14 Menolog. Graec. Bolland apud Act. Sanct. januar, tom. II, 
die 28. 
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Chrysostom, to whom Cyril showed a pronounced 
antipathy.” In 412 he succeeded his uncle Theophilus 
in the patriarchal see of Alexandria. St. Cyril has been 
fiercely calumniated. The bitter accusations of the partisan 
historian Socrates,” who charges him with a massacre of 
Jews and with the murder of the brilliant young girl- 
philosopher who held the chair of Plotinus, have been 
woven for modern readers into Charles Kingsley’s 
romance Hypatia. Harnack” sees in him a willing tool 
for what he strangely calls the ‘‘ dogmatic policy ’’ of 
the old Rome, namely, to favour the claims of Alexandria 
as against those of the new Rome on the shores of the 
Hellespont. Even amongst Catholics it is not unusual to 
find fault with his conduct at the Council of Ephesus. But 
he has not lacked his defenders, like Baronius and the 
Bollandists; and no one who reads his letters on the Nes- 
torian controversy can doubt that no other motive in- 
spired him but love of truth and zeal for the salvation of 
souls and for the defence of the faith. 


When the news of the dispute at Constantinople reached 
Alexandria, Cyril immediately detected the heresy latent 
in Nestorius’ solution. In his paschal homily™® of 429, 
without actually naming Nestorius, he warned his faith- 
ful against the error, insisting on the personal unity of 
Christ and on the legitimacy of the term Qcoréxos. A letter 
to the monks of Egypt” followed, setting forth the whole 
Catholic doctrine of the Incarnation with admirable 
lucidity, again without naming Nestorius, but at the same 
time combating some of his actual expressions. When 
his letters reached Constantinople, Nestorius was indig- 
nant. He openly attacked Cyril, whom he sneeringly 
called ‘‘ the Egyptian.’’ Cyril answered by addressing 
Nestorius directly, but Nestorius ignored him. To a 
second letter, Nestorius answered at length, defending 
his doctrine and suggesting acidly that Cyril should mind 


% Later in 417 St. Cyril admitted the name of St. John 
Chrysostom into the Diptychs along with those of the saints and 
martyrs. Cf. Epist. I, 310. 

® Socrates, Hist. Eccles., VII, 7-11. 

" Op. cit., p. 357-361. 

8 Homilia paschalis XIII. (P.G., t. LXXVII, col. 768-790.) 
Cyril does not use the word @eoroxes, but its equivalent uxrnp 

€0u, 


% Hpist. I ad Monach Aegypti: P.G., t. LX XVII, col. 9-40. 
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his own business. Cyril, having failed in fraternal 
admonition, fulfilled his plain duty by bringing the matter 
further. In a series of letters,” to St. Celesfine I, the 
reigning Pope, to the Emperor, and to the princesses of 
the imperial family, he built up a veritable dossier of 
documents on the errors of Nestorius, contrasting them 
with the orthodox doctrine as found in the Fathers. It 
was the spring of 430. Celestine, to whom Nestorius had 
already written at length, completely endorsed the 
opinions of Cyril, and in August, 430, a Council of the 
bishops of Italy held at Rome considered the matter fully. 
As a result Celestine wrote to Nestorius.” The tone of the 
letter is severe. The Pope, piercing mercilessly through 
the ambiguity of Nestorius’ language, shows forth his 
error, and commands him under pain of excommunica- 
tion and deposition, to withdraw, charging Cyril to carry 
out the decision. To a superficial observer it might seem 
perhaps hardly diplomatic to appoint as executor of the 
sentence Nestorius’ great antagonist; but the Pope was 
fully convinced that the conduct of Cyril from the begin- 
ning had been inspired by no personal animosity; and, 
moreover, in vigilance and in theological prowess Cyril 
was the outstanding figure of the Greek Church. More- 
over, it was not from Cyril that Nestorius first heard of 
his sentence, but from John of Antioch, to whom Celes- 
tine had also written, and who in a pleading and charit- 
able letter begged of Nestorius to desist.” 

The three main centres of Christianity (Rome, Alexan- 
dria and Antioch) had now decided in favour of the 
@corcxos and of the personal unity of Christ. Nestorius’ 
first answer (to John of Antioch) was mild and concilia- 
tory, but he suggested a general Council, and expressed 
himself ready to abide by its decision. In December, 
430, delegates arrived in Constantinople from Alexandria 
bearing a document from Cyril with twelve anathemata 
for Nestorius to sign.” Cyril, in sending such a docu- 
ment, was acting quite within his instructions from Celes- 
tine, but it must be admitted that it was not a very 
courteous or conciliatory ultimatum. At any rate, it 


® Cyril. epist. XI ad Caelest. P.G., t. cit., col. 79-90. 
21 Mansi, IV, col. 1027-1035. 

2 Epist. XVII. P.G., t. LX XVII, col. 105-122. 

% Mansi, IV, col. 1111 sqq. 
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arrived too late. Nestorius had already appealed to 
Theodosius II for the convening of a general Council, 
and in November an imperial circular had been sent to 
all the metropolitans of the Empire, summoning them 
with their most distinguished suffragans to assemble in 
Ephesus at the Pentecost of the following year. The great 
Augustine was specially asked, but the couriers returned 
with the news that he was dead. 


Nestorius had won the full support of Theodosius. 
The Emperor’s letter to Cyril was full of threats. More- 
over, the anathemata of Cyril contained an unfortunate 
expression on which Nestorius did not fail to seize. Cyril 
spoke of a éwois ¢vox7—a physical or natural union of the 
two natures in Christ; and on the strength of this 
ambiguous phrase Nestorius was able to conciliate the 
important figure of John of Antioch. In the meantime, 
Cyril had asked Rome for instructions. Celestine, with 
remarkable forbearance, suspended the effect of his first 
condemnation, and invited Nestorius to attend the Coun- 
cil as a bishop. Celestine himself was unable to attend, 
but undertook to send legates, instructing them to adhere 
closely to Cyril. 

At the beginning of June, 431, the bishops began to 
arrive at Ephesus, Nestorius being amongst the first 
comers. Ephesus to-day is a miserable fever-stricken 
village on the shores of Asia Minor, a few hours south 
of Smyrna. Its modern name is Aia-solouk. But in 
ancient days it was the queen of Ionia. Pliny™ calls it 
“‘ the torch of Asia.’’ With its magnificent situation and 
its well-sheltered harbour, it had become one of the richest 
and most active ports of the Levant. When at Patmos 
St. John described the wealth of the Roman Empire, he 
probably had in mind the magazines of‘Ephesus.” It held 
too the famous shrine of Artemis, the ‘‘ Diana of the 
Ephesians,’’ one of the seven wonders of the world, 
remains of which can still be seen in the Ephesus Room 
of the British Museum. But Christianity had brought it 
greater glories still. St. Paul had spread the faith there, 
and had honoured its congregation with a letter. Timothy 
ruled there as bishop. St. John, the great protector of 
the Blessed Virgin, had chosen it as a dwelling-place, 


* Pliny, Hist. Nat., lib. V, 29-31. 
* Apoc., c. 18, vv. 12-13. 
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and it held his tomb. In fact its modern name is a cor- 
ruption of the Greek soubriquet of St. John, dys Oscroyos, 
Its cathedral was the first in the world to bear the title 
of Mary.” It was then a fitting place for a Council that 
was to consider her prerogatives. 


There was an unaccountable delay in the arrival of 
some of the bishops, especially John of Antioch and the 
Papal Legates, but those already arrived, impatient of the 
procrastinations, decided to open the Council. Three 
canonical appellations were made to Nestorius to appear, 


* There is no space left to go into the interesting controversy 
about the claims of Ephesus to be, rather than Jerusalem, the 
place where the Blessed Virgin spent the last days of her life. 
The best and most recent defence of the Ephesine claim is 
probably that of Father Hetzenauer, O.M.Cap. Cf. La dimora 
della Madonna a Panaghia Capouli presso Efeso. (Conferenze 
al Laterano, Marzo-Aprile, 1921. Rome, Typ. Later.) The 
principal documentary evidence adduced is the well-known 
sentence in the Acts of the Council, which, speaking of Ephesus, 
Says: tba 6 Vecroyos "Iwawns xai 7 Ocoroxos wapfevos ayia Mapi2... 
‘in which John the theologian and Holy Mary, the virgin 
Mother of God.’’ The verb is missing. The ordinary procedure 
would be to supply <iscivx—“‘ are.” But what could that mean? 
It cannot refer to relics, for the Church has never spoken of 
relics of Mary. Can it refer to Churches bearing the titles 
of John and Blessed Virgin? That is a forced rendering, and 
would be a axa Acyouevoy in the Acts, which invariably speak 
of “‘ the Church of, etc.’? Hence Hetzenauer supplies %ca— 
‘‘ were,’? and understands the reference to be to a residence of 
John and the Blessed Virgin. Cornelius a Lapide and 
Bardenhewer take a similar view. In support of this view, 
much has been made of a revelation by Catherine Emmerich 
(+1824), who describes in considerable detail a building not far 
from Ephesus in which, she says, the Blessed Virgin lived with 
St. John. Some priests of Smyrna, on investigation, found at 
Panaghia Capouli [a compound of Greek and Turkish—Panaghia 
meaning “all holy,’? the Greek name for the Madonna; Capou 
being Turkish for ‘‘ gate,’’ ‘ residence ”’ (cf. porte) ; ‘‘li’’ being 
the demonstrative (St. Thomas sometimes uses it to supply for 
the absence of a definite article in Latin); so that Panaghia 
Capouli means ‘‘ This is the house of the Madonna], a structure 
very closely resembling that described by Catherine. These 
certainly are striking facts. But on the contrary the testimony 
of Epiphanius (Haer, 78, n. 11), born in Palestine in the fourth 
century, is against the claims of Ephesus; and more damaging 
still is the letter of Polycrates, bishop of Ephesus in the second 
century, who, in describing the glories of his Church to Pope 
Victor, speaks of St. John and does not refer at all to the Blessed 
Virgin. Cf. Euseb., Hist. Eccles., 24, 1-8. 
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but he refused to come until all the bishops were assem- 
bled, and showed his contumacy by having the delegation 
maltreated at the hands of the imperial soldiery. Accord- 
ingly on June 22nd, a full fortnight after the date origin- 
ally fixed, the Council opened, Cyril presiding. After 
hearing the letters of Nestorius and considering the teach- 
ing of the Fathers, the bishops unanimously anathema- 
tised him, passing sentence of excommunication and 
deposition.” The session lasted from morning till night, 
and in a famous letter® Cyril tells how, when the news 
of the decision spread abroad, the enthusiastic populace 
flocked to the Church, surrounded the bishops, and 
escorted them to their homes with torches and lanterns, 
while the women burned incense before them; and the 
city that had once echoed the shout, ‘‘ Great is Diana of 
the Ephesians,’ resounded to the cry, Qcordxos, Ozordxos 
—‘‘ Mother of God! ”’ 


On the following day, the decision was officially com- 
municated to Nestorius and to the peoples of Ephesus and 
Constantinople. Nestorius, with the support of ten 
bishops, appealed again to the oe and the imperial 
representative, Candidian, declared the proceedings of the 
Council void. On the 28th or 29th June, John of Antioch 
arrived at last, and at the instigation of Candidian, he 
assembled a conciliabulum of forty-three bishops who ex- 
communicated Cyril as a heretic. On Nestorius they were 
silent. Theodosius, in despair, cried plague on both 
parties, declaring all the proceedings at Ephesus null, and 
ordering the bishops to leave the city at once. Cyril, how- 
ever, conscious of being in the right, waited until the 
papal legates arrived; and on July 10th a second session 
of the Council was held in the episcopal residence of 
Memnon, bishop of Ephesus. The legates brought with 
them a letter from Celestine instructing the Council to 
enforce the original papal decision; and when the Acts 
of the Council were read to them, they pronounced every- 
thing canonically in order, and signed them. This settled 
the matter. Even if Cyril were precipitate in opening 
the Council, and he had many excuses, even if there were 
any irregularity in the first session owing to the absence 


7 Mansi, IV., col. 1211. 


8 Oyril., Epist. XXVI, ad clerum popul. Alexand. P.G., 
t. LX XVII, col. 137. 
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of the legates, these faults were now remedied. There 
now remained no doubt of the ecumenicity of the Council; 
from a dogmatic and canonical point of view, causa finita 
est. Nestorius’ cause was lost. In September Theodosius 
intimated to him that he should retire to a monastery. 
Nestorius returned to his old cell at Euprepios, but he con- 
tinued to propagate his errors, and in 435 he was exiled 
to Petrain Arabia. Later he was transferred to the Oasis 
of Egypt, the prison of criminals and courtiers. Even 
there he continued his heretical teaching, and there he 
wrote his last work, the Book of Heraclides. Driven from 
place to place, either by marauding tribes or by timorous 
functionaries, the unfortunate heresiarch spent the last 
years of his life in fitful wanderings. ‘either the date 
nor the manner of his death can be clearly disentangled 
from the mass of legend which involves his old age. But 
one thing stands out clearly: he never wavered in the 
conviction, so strongly expressed in the Book of Hera- 
clides, that he was always in communion with the suc- 
cessor of Peter, the ‘‘beloved head of the Romans,’ as he 
calls him. At no time did he question the supreme 
authority of the Pope; on this matter, Nestorius is a 
genuine witness to the Catholic faith. But he looked upon 
Celestine as a pope badly informed, incapable of follow- 
ing theological subtleties, and dazzled by the brilliance 
and the sophistry of ‘‘ the Egyptian.’’ He looked upon 
himself as a new Chrysostom persecuted by a new Theo- 
philus; and in the closing chapters of the Book of Hera- 
clides he breathes a spirit of resignation and of charity 
(except for Cyril) which seems genuine, so that while we 
have nothing but gratitude to the great St. Cyril for his 
strong and steadfast fight for the purity of the faith, yet 
we may perhaps, without making of Nestorius a hero of 
virtue as does Bethune-Baker, be somewhat indulgent to 
him, especially when we remember that even to-day, after 
Nice, after Ephesus, after Chalcedon, we have to pick our 
steps carefully through Christological terms. 


As for Cyril, it is a mistake to think of him as lording 
it arrogantly in triumph over his foes. From August to 
October in Ephesus in 431 he was a prisoner of the 
imperial soldiery, and even after his vindication and his 
return to Alexandria he was not truculent with the fol- 


* Le Lirre d’ Héraclide, p. 302. 
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re — lowers of Nestorius, but generously pardoned them and 
l; sought peace with them through the formula of reunion 
a proposed by Theodoret. His conduct with regard to 
1S the doctrines of Diodorus of Tarsus and Theodore of Mop- 
y suestia showed that he did not seek a dogmatic contro- 
1- versy if he could, with safety to the faith, avoid one. 
d Until his death in 444 he played a magnificent part as a 
is vigilant defender of the faith and pacifier of souls, and 
n truly earned the glorious title of sqpayis rav warépwr—* the 
\e seal of the fathers ’’—for that precision and clarity with 
n which he defended the orthodox Christology, always the 
IS key-stone of the Catholic theological arch. Above all his 
st name claims our reverence and our gratitude, especially 
ie this year, for his splendid defence of the dignity of Mary, 
d and for the furtherance of that devotion to the Mother of 
it God which is so dear to the heart of every genuine lover 
of Jesus Christ. 


SCHOLASTICISM AND THE ORIGINS 
OF THE EUROPEAN SCIENTIFIC 
TRADITION 


By CHRISTOPHER DAWSON 


HE almost complete discredit and oblivion into 
which mediaeval thought fell during so long a 
period is one of the most curious phenomena in 
history. It was due to the simultaneous converg- 

ence of a number of hostile influences of various orders 
—religious, literary and scientific. Of all these probably 
the most powerful was the change in the ideal of educa- 
tion that accompanied the Renaissance and caused the 
humanists to look upon the old learning as a mass of 
barbarism and pedantry. It was, in fact, not the 
Reformers, but Catholic scholars of the type of Vivés and 
Erasmus, the Italian humanists, Pascal and Boileau, who 
did most to bring the name of the schoolmen into con- 
tempt. The mockery of Rabelais was more deadly than 
all the invectives of Luther. And it is impossible to deny 
that the decadent scholasticism of the sixteenth century 
deserved much of the ridicule that was levelled at it. The 
high metaphysical speculation of the thirteenth century 
had degenerated into a sterile logic-chopping that merited 
the gibe of Sir Thomas More about one man milking a 
he-goat while the other held a sieve. And at the same 
time the spirit of scientific enquiry which had been so 
active in the Universities of Oxford and Paris during the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, had given place to a 
blind reliance on authority and an arrogant disregard for 
new knowledge which brought scholasticism into conflict 
with the best scientific thought of the age. 

This anti-scientific tendency in later scholasticism 
tended to throw discredit on the whole tradition of 
mediaeval thought. It was responsible for the belief that 
scholasticism was essentially anti-scientific and anti- 
rational, that the Middle Ages were a long process of 
mental degeneration—the night of the human spirit—and 
that it was only with the passing of scholasticism that the 
spirit of genuine scientific enquiry could emerge. It is 


easy to find excuses for the men who originated this view 
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—for the Renaissance men of science, and Francis Bacon 
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and the Cartesians, for they were actually suffering under 
the incubus of an unintelligent traditionalism. But for 
all that, it is a profoundly unhistorical attitude, as unhis- 
torical as that of the humanists who thought that all the 
literary and artistic production of the Middle Ages could 
be dismissed as Gothic barbarism, or as that of the 
Reformers who believed that mediaeval religion was 
nothing but apostasy and superstition. 


Whatever view men may take of the objective philo- 
sophical value of scholasticism, there can be no question 
of the importance of its influence on the development of 
European thought. The schoolmen were the schoolmasters 
of our civilization, and they were largely responsible for 
the training and formation of the Western mind. During 
the early Middle Ages the conditions in Western Europe 
were not unlike those that obtained in the old Russia. 
It was a peasant culture in which the only element of 
higher civilization was represented by the monasteries 
and the intellectual heritage of the patristic tradition. 
These were the true Dark Ages, in spite of the real 
achievements of the Carolingian period. But there is no 
excuse for applying the expression to the later part of 
the Middle Ages from the eleventh century onwards. That 
can only be justified by the absurd idea that the world 
stopped thinking at the end of the classical period and 
began again abruptly at the time of the Reformation. So 
far from being a blank page in the intellectual history of 
Europe, the age of scholasticism has left a more indelible 
imprint on the western mind than any other period. As 
Professor Whitehead has said, it was the age that laid 
the foundations for the scientific achievements of the 
modern world. For we owe to it that confidence in the 
power of reason and that faith in the rationality of the 
universe without which science would be impossible. It 
destroyed the old magical view of nature which our ances- 
tors shared with every other primitive people and which 
still lingers on, not only in remote corners of Europe, but 
under the surface of our modern urban civilization. 

This achievement was due above all to the recovery of 
the Hellenic scientific tradition which Western Europe 
had lost for nearly a thousand years. In fact, Western 
Europecan hardly be said to have even possessed it, since it 
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had been very imperfectly assimilated by the Roman mind 
even during the golden age of Latin culture. Cicero and 
Varro and Seneca had indeed provided the Roman world 
with a popular version of Greek philosophical ideas, but 
it was the philosophy of a cultivated man of the world, 
rather than of a scientist or a metaphysician. And it 
was this tradition, deepened by the spiritual genius of 
Augustine and by the infusion of some Neoplatonic ele- 
ments but not sensibly widened, that became the sole in- 
tellectual patrimony of the Western Christendom. 


Now, however, in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
the Western mind at last came into contact with the main 
tradition of Hellenic thought, and acquired for the first 
time a knowledge of strict scientific method and an 
interest in ultimate metaphysical problems. This is an 
epoch-making event in the history of European thought; 
in fact it is of more fundamental originality and novelty 
than anything that the Renaissance achieved. The 
Renaissance scholars, for all their originality, were carry- 
ing on a tradition that had never been altogether lost— 
the tradition of humanism and classical scholarship that 
was based on the cult of Cicero and Quintilian. But the 
rediscovery of Greek thought by the schoolmen was some- 
thing new in our intellectual history; it was the conquest 
of an unknown world. 

No doubt the Renaissance would in any case have dis- 
covered Greek philosophy and science, but it would have 
discovered them in a different way—as part of the tradi- 
tion of classical culture received from the Byzantines, i.e. 
in a literary and antiquarian spirit. 

The Schoolmen, on the other hand, received them from 
the Arabs as part of a living scientific movement, and 
their attention was concentrated not on the form, but on 
the content of the newly discovered literature. Moreover, 
if the contact with Greek thought had been delayed until 
the sixteenth century, there can be little doubt that the 
conflict between the new knowledge and the orthodox 
tradition—between theology and science—would have 
been far more acute than that which actually occurred. 
In the sixteenth century the centrifugal forces in our 
civilization were predominant, and the conditions were 
unfavourable to the creation of a synthesis such as the 
thirteenth century achieved. If Greek science and meta- 
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physics had made its first appearance in the West under 
the auspices of men like Pomponazzi and Telesio and 
Giordano Bruno, instead of Albertus Magnus and 
St. Thomas, the resistance of the theologians and the 
traditionalists, alike in Catholic and in Protestant 
Europe—would have been far more uncompromising and 
the consequent break in the intellectual continuity of 
Western culture would have been much more complete. 


We must not, however, exaggerate the importance of 
the Hellenic or even the Hellenic-Arabic element in 
mediaeval thought. The awakening of the mediaeval 
mind was due to two different causes: on the one hand, 
to the contact with the higher culture of the Moslem world 
from which it received the intellectual heritage of Greek 
philosophy; and on the other, to the revival of the native 
Western tradition of Latin culture which had already 
made itself felt as early as the Carolingian period. When 
we speak of scholasticism or of the schoolmen, it is 
usually in reference to the later development of mediaeval 
thought that followed the recovery of Aristotle. But in its 
strict etymological sense scholasticism is nothing else 
but the educational tradition of the mediaeval schools— 
the curriculum of the seven liberal arts of the Trivium 
and the Quadrivium, above all those of the Trivium— 
Grammar, Rhetoric and Dialectic. 

This tradition goes back to the schools of rhetoric of 
the later Empire, and to the teaching of such writers as 
Macrobius, Martianus Capella, Boethius and Cassiodorus. 
Although it had been adapted to the needs of the ecclesi- 
astical and monastic culture by the Irish and Anglo- 
Saxon monks who were the great educators of the Dark 
Ages, it retained something of the literary humanism of 
the classical tradition as well as the logical subtlety and 
the passion for argument that had characterised the 
schools of rhetoric in antiquity. 


Now the awakening of the Western mind in the eleventh 
century manifested itself first and above all in the revival 
of the schools and in the renewal of classical studies, as 
embodied in the three arts of the Trivium. The eleventh 
and twelfth centuries were the great age of the episcopal 
schools in the West. 


The earliest centres were at Liége, which had preserved 
the tradition of learning since Carolingian times, and 
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still more at Chartres, where the new movement was in- 
augurated by Fulbert (c. 960-1028), the pupil of the famous 
Pope Sylvester II; but it soon spread to all the principal 
ecclasiastical centres of North France and Belgium, especi- 
ally Orleans, Tours, Rheims, Laon, Tournai, and above 
all Paris, which was destined to eclipse them all. By the 
middle of the twelfth century Chartres and Paris had 
become educational centres of international importance 
that attracted students from every part of the West and 
especially from England. 


The characteristic feature of this phase of the mediaeval 
revival is its humanistic tendency. This is to be seen, 
especially in the school of Chartres under the direction 
of Bernard of Chartres (c. 1130) and William of Conches, 
and it finds its supreme representative in John of Salis- 
bury (1110-1180). But it was far from being confined to 
the members of that school. It characterised the whole 
twelfth century development. 


Nevertheless, even in the earlier phase of the mediaeval 
development, the influence of Aristotle was far from neg- 
ligible. Aristotelian logic formed an essential part of the 
scholastic programme of studies. It was the first of the 
seven liberal arts, and it benefited no less than grammar 
and rhetoric from the awakening of intellectual life in 
the eleventh century. Owing, however, to the absence 
of any real body of scientific material on which it could 
be exercised, logic tended either to degenerate into barren } 
sophistry, as with Anselm the Peripatician and Adam 
Parvipontanus, or else to be used in theological discus- 
sion, as in the case of the Berengarian controversy on | 
Eucharistic doctrine, or Roscelin’s argument on _ the 
Trinity. 

Both of these tendencies provoked the indignation of 
the rigorists, who were inclined to regard the liberal arts 
as vain superfluities with which the devout Christian had 
little business to concern himself. ‘‘ The disciples of 
Christ have no need of strange doctrines,’’ writes Gregory 
of Czanad, and Peter Damian attacks the grammarians 
and the dialecticians after the fashion of Tertullian—that 


is to say, with all the exaggeration of a converted rhetori- 
cian.’ But the resistance of the traditionalists was power- 


* The first grammarian, he writes, was the devil, for he first 
taught men to decline deus in the plural! 
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less to prevent the application of dialectic to theology, 
for it found its justification in the theological tradition 
itself. The one great philosopher of Latin Christendom 
was St. Augustine, and in his thought there is no abrupt 
line of division between the sphere of theology and that 
of metaphysics. His philosophy is not a philosophy of 
nature, it seeks to know God and the human soul and 
nothing else, and consequently its raison d’étre is not to 
explain the nature of things, but to serve as the meta- 
physical foundation of his religious doctrine. Conse- 
quently when St. Anselm, the disciple of St. Augustine, 
constructs the first original philosophical system of the 
Middle Ages, since the days of Erigena, his philosophy 
is not an autonomous construction of pure reason, but 
has its beginning and end in the Christian faith. To him, 
as to St. Augustine and the Fathers, Christianity is the 
only true philosophy and without faith there can be no 
understanding. Nevertheless, within this common unity 
he recognises the distinctive character of the philosophic 
method—the use of rational demonstration in contrast to 
the appeal to authority. 


Above all in the Monologium he attempts to establish 
his theology on purely rational grounds. Avoiding even 
the use of the word God, he establishes the absolute and 
spiritual character of true being, the swmma natura which 
only exists of itself, and on which the secondary 
and semi-real semi-being of all other things is dependent. 
But Anselm is not satisfied with this purely metaphysical 
concept of the divine nature, he goes further and attempts 
to establish by pure deduction the doctrine of the Trinity 
and even the rudiments of that of the Incarnation. Here 
he is nearer to Erigena than to St. Thomas. 


Yet, it is not without reason that Anselm has been 
named the Father of scholasticism, for he is the founder 
of the scholastic ideal of a strictly philosophical proof of 
the fundamental truths of religion which was to bear its 
final fruit in the Swmma contra Gentiles of St. Thomas. 


The most typical figure of the earlier phase of mediaeval 
thought is, however, that of Abelard, since in him all the 
tendencies of the thought of the age are represented. He 
was at once a humanist, a theologian and a dialectician, 
while he contributed more, perhaps, than any other 
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thinker to the progress of the scholastic method by his 
thorough assimilation of Aristotelian logic. Nevertheless, 
he was no nearer than St. Anselm to constituting philo- 
sophy as an autonomous discipline distinct from theology, 
and hence, though he was no rationalist, his application 
of dialectic to theological problems continually brought 
him into conflict with traditionalists such as St. Bernard 
and Walter of St. Victor. It was, in fact, impossible to 
have a natural philosophy without some science of nature, 
and yet on the other hand an experimental science could 
not develop itself without some philosophical back- 
ground. The purely religious philosophy of an Erigena 
or an Anselm sees in nature only the symbol and shadow 
of spiritual reality, and consequently leaves no room for 
a science of things; while the thorough-going theologism 
of a Peter Damian, like that of the Moslem Motekalin, 
rejects even the principles of causality and of the 
uniformity of nature in the interests of the divine 
omnipotence. 


From this impasse Western thought was delivered, not 
by a gradual process of criticism and experiment, but by 
the importation en bloc of the scientific and philosophical 
tradition of the Moslem world. This was the great intel- 
lectual event of the twelfth century. Already some small 
infiltration of oriental science had taken place in the 
tenth century, through Barcelona,’ and in the eleventh 
through the school of Salerno, where Constantine the 
African had translated Arabic and Syrian medical works; 
but it was not until the twelfth century, after the crusades 
and the Christian reconquest of Toledo and Saragossa 
and Sicily, that a genuine intellectual contact was estab- 
lished between Arabian and Western culture. This con- 
tact took place in the regions of mixed culture and 
mixed speech, the Christian kingdoms of Spain, the 
Norman Kingdom of Sicily, the Crusading States of Syria 
and the cities of Southern France. Of these Spain was 
by far the most important, since the Moslem States of 
the peninsular were during this period at the height of 
their intellectual productivity; indeed the centre in 
Southern France was merely an extension of this area. 


2 Where Gerbert (Sylvester II) studied and his friend Lupitus 
translated an Arabic work on astronomy. 
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But Sicily was also of importance owing to the enlight- 
ened policy of the Norman kings Roger and William I 
and to the existence of a Greek as weil as an Arabic 
element in the population. One might have supposed 
that this opportunity for a direct contact with the Hellenic 
tradition would have had more importance for Western 
culture than the round-about method of communication 
by way of second-hand (and often third- or fourth-hand) 
translations from the Arabic. But though a number of 
direct translations from the Greek were made (notably 
that of the Almagest of Ptolemy, c. 1160), they never 
attained the popularity of the versions from the Arabic, 
and often remained unknown outside Southern Italy. 
The reason for this was that it was the Arabs and not 
the Greeks who were the leaders of the thought of the 
age, and it was only in so far as it formed a part of this 
living tradition that Greek thought was appropriated by 
the new scientific movement of the Christian West. 


The widespread awakening of scientific curiosity in the 
twelfth century is shown by the cosmopolitan character 
of the band of scholars to whom the introduction of the 
new knowledge is due. It included Italians like Plato 
of Tivoli, Gerard of Cremona, and Burgundio and 
Leonard of Pisa, Englishmen such as Adelard of Bath, 
Robert of Chester, Daniel of Morley and Alfred of 
Sereshel, Spaniards like Dominic Gundissalinus and 
(probably) Hugo Sanctallensis, Sicilians such as Henry 
Aristippus and Eugenius the Emir, one Scot, the famous 
Michael, and one Slav, Hermann of Carinthia, together 
with his Flemish pupil, Rudolf of Bruges.’ _ 


Apart from the Sicilians, all these writers owed much 
to the co-operation of men of Arabic speech. Some of 
these were Mozarabs—Spanish Christians of Arabic 
speech—like Galippus, who was the assistant of Gerard 
of Cremona, but the majority were Jews or converts from 
Judaism, such as John ‘*‘ Avendeath ”’ (the son of David), 
who worked with Gundissalinus as well as independently, 
Savasorda, the partner of Plato of Tivoli, and Petrus 
Alphonsi, who appears to have visited England in the 
time of Henry I. 

Moreover, it must be remembered that there was 


3There is a striking absence of French names, apart from 
Raymond, the compiler of the Tables of Marseilles. 
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not only an independent Jewish movement of translation 
from Arabic into Hebrew, but also an independent move- 
ment of Jewish philosophical thought which preceded 
the similar movement in Christendom and influenced 
its development. The great Jewish thinker, Moses 
Maimonides of Cordova (1135-1204), was occupied with 
essentially the same problem as the great schoolmen of 
the thirteenth century, i.e. the reconciliation of Aristo- 
telian science with the revealed religion of the Scriptures, 
and his conclusions in some respects anticipate those of 
St. Thomas himself. 


Nevertheless, the derivative character of the movement 
and its relative lack of originality does not really detract 
from the achievement of those Christian scholars who, in 
the face of so many difficulties, left their own country 
and their own intellectual climate in the disinterested 
pursuit of scientific knowledge. However strange their 
scientific ideas may seem to us, there can be no question 
that the ideal which inspired their activity was a 
genuinely scientific one, and that they belong to the same 
line of succession as Leonardo da Vinci and Copernicus 
and Bacon and Descartes and the other forerunners of 
the modern scientific movement. For there is only one 
scientific tradition—that of the Greeks—and it was re- 
covered for Europe by the men of the twelfth century. 

Nor were they unconscious of the importance of their 
task or the backwardness of Western culture from the 
scientific point of view. 

One of the early translators, Plato of Tivoli, prefaces 
his translation of Al Battani’s treatise on astronomy with 
a remarkable indictment of the Western attitude towards 
science. He attacks the ignorance and sloth that have 
led the Latins to neglect scientific studies for easier and 
less worthy pursuits. Rome, he says, has surpassed not 
only the Greeks but every other people in warlike powers 
and in the extent of its empire. But with regard to the 
sciences, Rome has remained inferior by far, not only to 
the Egyptians and the Greeks, the founders of all the 
liberal arts, but also to the Arabs. 

This holds good of all the arts, for the Latins possess 
them only in so far as they have received them from 
others, but it is true above all of astronomy, which sur- 
passes all the other sciences in exactness of method, 
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subtlety of reasoning and completeness of proof. ‘‘ In 
astronomy the Latin world cannot show—lI do not say a 
single author—but even a single translator of whom it 
can boast. The Egyptians have a multitude of masters 
in this art, of whom Hermes is the chief; the Greeks have 
Aristotle, Abrachis (Hipparchus), Ptolemy and innumer- 
able others; the Arabs have Algorithm (Al Khwarizmi), 
Messehala, Albategni (Al Battani), and many more. But 
the Latins, on the contrary, have not a single author, for 
books they have only follies, dreams and old men’s fables. 
This is the reason that has moved me, Plato of Tivoli, 
to enrich our tongue with that which it lacked the most 
by drawing on the treasures of a language in so far as my 
intelligence gives me the power.’” 


In the same way, Adelard of Bath, that remarkable 
English scholar who visited Southern Italy and Syria and 
Cilicia in the pursuit of knowledge, contrasts the scientific 
method of his Arabic teachers with the blind reliance on 
the authority of tradition that characterized the Western 
schools. ‘‘ I have learnt one thing from the Arabs under 
the guidance of reason,”’ he writes; ‘‘ you follow another 
halter, caught by the appearance of authority, for what 
is authority, but a halter? For as brute beasts are led by 
a halter and know not where nor why they are led, but 
only follow the rope that holds them, so written authority 
leads not a few of you into danger, bound captive by 
bestial credulity.’”® 


It is obvious that such an attitude was more likely to 
arouse the hostility of the traditionalists than even the 
theological rationalism of a Roscelin or an Abelard. Nor 
was their distrust unjustified. For the new scientific doc- 
trines were not merely an addition to the common stock 
of knowledge which Western culture already possessed ; 
they formed part of a rational theory of the universe, 
which embraced every aspect of reality. The logical com- 
pleteness and consistency of this system made it almost 
impossible to accept any part of it without assenting to 
the whole, to separate its physical from its metaphysical 
elements or to accept its explanation of natural 
phenomena while rejecting its theory of spiritual being. 


*Duhem Le Systeme du Monde III pp. 199-200. 


> Questiones Naturales c. vi, in Haskins Studies in Medieval 
Science, p. 40. 
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And hence, as the theologians of Islam had long ago 
realized, Hellenic science was not the obedient servant of 
revealed religion, but an independent and rival power. It 
was a danger alike to Christianity, to Judaism and to 
Islam since it challenged the fundamental dogmas that 
were common to the three religions—the doctrine of crea- 
tion, the doctrine of personal immortality and the belief 
in a personal deity who governed the world by His provi- 
dence and the free exercise of His omnipotent will. 


Science always tends towards determinism, and Aris- 
totelian science was mae the most thorough-going 
system of determinism that has ever been invented since 
it embraced spirit as well as matter in the working of its 
mechanism. For this reason, the determinism of the 
Aristotelians was entirely different to that of modern 
science. The latter starts from the bottom with physics 
and chemistry, and builds up its structure of reality from 
the atom and the electron. The Aristotelian starts at the 
top with the movements of the heavenly bodies and finds 
in them the principle that governs the laws of terrestrial 
change. Both systems are mechanical, but that of the 
moderns is a soulless and automatic mechanism, while 
that of the Greeks is animate and intelligent. In fact, so 
far from eliminating the idea of God as an unnecessary 
hypothesis, God is for Aristotle the mainspring of his 
whole system of physics, and the motor that drives the 
world-machine. Mind is the one principle of movement 
and order in the world: without it the universe would 
be an inert mass, a shapeless chaos—mens agitat molem 
et magno se corpore miscet. And it is in the eternal and 
regular movements of the stars that the presence of divine 
intelligence is most indubitably manifested. They are 
*‘the radiant rejoicing, intelligent Sons of Heaven,”’ 
** visible Gods,’’ in Plato’s words, whose ordered march 
governs the recurrent changes of the time process and the 


cycles of generation and corruption in the sublunary 
world.® 


° These views are very fully expounded by Adelard of Bath in 
his Questiones Naturales, c. 74-77 ‘‘ If reason and foresight exist 
even in our dark and perturbed lower world, how much more 
must the stars employ intelligence in their determined and 
constant courses.’’ The man who contends that the stars are 
senseless must himself be without sense. (Thorndyke. Magic and 
Experimental Science, II, 40-1.) St. Thomas himself states that 
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ago All this is very alien to modern ways of thought; for 
t of we are accustomed to regard regular movement as char- 
. It § acteristic of blind natural forces, and our idea of an in- 
| to § telligent being is that of one which is always doing some- 
shat thing different. But to the Greek mind the more regular 
rea- | a movement, the more intelligent must be the mover, 
lief — and if the stars had not been guided by conscious intelli- 


OVi- gence, they would stand still or fall blindly through space, 
_ Tike the atoms of Epicurus, without following any regular 


ris. | orbit. In fact, one might say that the Greeks would have 
ing revered the man who planned the Inner Circle on the 
nee Underground Railway as a truly wise and good man, 
its while they would regard joy-riding as evidence of an in- 
the curably weak and vicious mind. 

eo Now the mediaeval mind (and still more that of the 
“om Arabs) was certainly nearer to that of the Greeks than is 
the our own. But for all that they were on our side of the 
nds gulf that divides the ancient from the modern world. 
rial Spirit and matter no longer formed part of a single indi- 
the visible unity. God was not an abstract intelligence that 
hile acted as the magneto of the cosmic dynamo, but the 


Heavenly Father, the Creator and Saviour of mankind. 


, 80 ; 0 
ary The cosmic process was no eternal cycle, but a spiritual 
his drama with a beginning and an end; and the earth instead 
the of being the passive recipient of the planetary influences, 
oo the slave of fate and necessity, was a battle-ground on 
wala which supreme spiritual issues were decided. 
ae To men who had been reared in this spiritual tradition 
and the theories of Graeco-Arabic science came as intruders 
inn from an alien world. They regarded them with the instinc- 
ons tive distrust and aversion with which orthodox circles 
o* received the new geological and biological theories in the 
> , 
rch | ; 
the no wise man doubts that all natural motions of inferior bodies 
ary are caused by the motions of the celestial bodies since it is 
: proved both by reason and experience. (Responsio ad Joan. de 
_ Vercellis) cited Thorndyke op. cit. II 609 from Opera (Paris, ed. 
; | 27, p. 249). So, too, Albertus Magnus admits that the whole world 
h in of terrestrial nature is governed by the movements of the stars. 
xist He tends, however, to minimize the importance of the celestial 
1ore f intelligences and concentrates the emphasis of his theory on the 
and | First Mover “ Sicut manus est instrumentum intellectus practici 
are In artificialibus, ita totus caelestis circulus est instrumentum 
and hujus intellectus, ad totum materiam naturae quae ambit.’ 


that Metaphysicorum XI ii. 12. Thorndyke. II, 581. 
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last century. William of Auvergne, the most representa- 
tive figure among the schoolmen of the older tradition 
in the first half of the thirteenth century, sums up the 
orthodox view in the following sentences :—‘* As for the 
Christian people, wholly dedicated to virtue and holiness 
and the service of the Creator, it has been occupied very 
little with philosophy, save when the perversity of here- 
tics and the objections of fools have compelled it to defend 
its religion and its faith and to destroy the doctrines that 
are opposed to its salvation and contrary to the honour 
of God. The men of this religion have been concerned 
with their own souls and have not troubled themselves 
about the souls of the heavens. It has seemed to them 
that from the point of view of their religion and their 
eternal salvation there was neither profit to be gained 
from knowing about these souls nor loss from ignoring 
them. Whether the world may be a single animate body 
or not, whether the entire heaven should be an animate 
being or the different heavens animate beings—these are 
questions that the Christian people has regarded with 
horror and treated as monstrous. It is plunged in 
astonishment by this discussion which has hitherto been 
entirely unknown to it and in which it sees a novelty 
that does not concern it at all.’’’ 


But if orthodox thinkers like William of Auvergne 
could look with indifference on the cosmological theories 
of the neo-Aristotelians, it was a very different thing 
when the latter came to apply those theories to the world 
of men. For the Arabs, following the traditions of later 
Greek thought, taught that mankind no less than the 
celestial spheres, derived its activity from a spiritual 
principle—the active intelligence. In other words, reason 
was not a faculty of the human soul, but a cosmic prin- 
ciple—the lowest in the hierarchy of spiritual substances, 
and man attained to rational activity only in so far as 
his passive and mortal intelligence became temporarily 
actuated by this immortal and impersonal power. This 
doctrine struck at the very heart of religious faith, since 
it involved the denial of personal immortality, and conse- 
quently William of Auvergne declared that it was no sub- 
ject for philosophical discussion, but a deadly heresy 


’ William of Paris Opera (1516) Tom II cap. VII—195, quoted 
in Duhem op. cit. IV, 318. 
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which should be rooted out ‘‘ with fire and sword and 
every kind of torture.’’ It was, in fact, to remain a burn- 
ing question for three hundred years and more, buf even 
before it had become a living issue, the authorities had 
already realised the danger to religious orthodoxy implicit 
in Aristotelian science, and a series of episcopal and papal 
pronouncements, from 1210 to 1263, were directed against 
the study of the physics and metaphysics of Aristotle at 
the University of Paris, which had now become the 
acknowledged centre of Western thought. 


Nevertheless, when the Western mind had been 
awakened by the translators of the twelfth century to a 
consciousness of the intellectual riches of the Greek tradi- 
tion, it was impossible to prevent the gradual infiltration 
of the new knowledge. Even William of Auvergne, in 
spite of his complete orthodoxy and his loyalty to the 
Augustinian tradition, was himself deeply influenced by 
Graeco-Arabic thought, and it was generally recognized 
that the orthodox tradition must come to terms with the 
new knowledge by separating its positive elements from 
the heterodox theories with which they had been asso- 
ciated. It was to this task that the University of Paris 
and the two great teaching orders of the Dominicans and 
the Franciscans devoted themselves during the middle 
decades of the thirteenth century. 


Henceforward Aristotelian science was no longer an 
alien and suspect tradition, but was to be recognized as an 
integral part of the intellectual patrimony of Western 
Christendom. 


THE ENGLISH FRANCISCANS AND 
JANSENISM 
By Fr. AtpHonsus Bonnar, O.F.M., D.D. 


NE of the saddest pages in the history of the 
O Church is the account of the struggle against 


Jansenism in the closing decades of the seven- 

teenth century and the early decades of the 
eighteenth. The Jansenist quarrel, though still dog- 
matic, had been cleverly drawn into the slippery byways 
of diplomacy. As in its earlier phase, so now the dispute 
raised a question which in importance towered over the 
controversy on Grace, the question of the authority of the 
Roman Pontiff. It seems to us, and in itself it was, a 
simple thing. Either accept that authority as supreme 
with all that such supremacy entails or reject it and go 
your way. The alternatives appear to us exclusive and 
exhaustive, but the chicanery of that insincere time 
thought otherwise. Good men, it is true, were to be 
found even in high places who pressed home the sim- 
plicity of the question at issue. Such, for instance, was 
Cardinal Fabroni: the Abbé Chevalier, sent to Rome in 
1716 to negotiate with the Papal Court, writes on July 15th 
of that year: ‘‘M. Fabroni ne me parla que de la 
nécessité de reconnaitre l’infallibilité du Pape, rejetant 
sans exception toute proposition d’accommodement.’” 
But such men were few, and their counsels did not pre- 
vail. The Jansenists were strong and the Popes, in spite 
of the condemnations which they issued, were extra- 
ordinarily patient.2 In France the heretics and their 
friends were very powerful, so much so that they were 
able to prevent any condemnation from becoming effec- 
tive. The first quarter of the eighteenth century saw 
them continually growing in power. In Rome, too, they 


* Quoted by J. Carreyre, Le Jansénisme pendant les premiers 
mois de la Régence, in the Revue @Whistoire ecclésiastique 
(Louvain), tome XXII, p. 780. 


2 Cp. the Constitution Pastoralis Officii of 28th August, 1718, 
in which Clement XI outlines the attempts, made in a multitude 
of ways, to bring the erring Jansenistic Bishops to a sense 
of their duty. 
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had influential friends even among those who were them- 
selves orthodox. It is in the midst of all this that the 
curtain goes up on the misfortunes which befel the 
English Franciscans when they defended against the 
Jansenists the Infallibility of the Holy See and its recent 
decisions. Had they done less they would have been 
unfaithful to their traditions: their very exile in Douai 
was a reminder of their defence of Papal Supremacy 
under Henry VIII. But to understand their resistance 
to the Jansenists we must first consider the state of the 
Low Countries at that time. 


Louis XIV was persuaded that the condition of his 
dominions called for absolute autocratic rule, a course 
to which he was also inclined by nature. The local Par- 
liaments and other provincial bodies, hitherto very 
powerful, became under his rule little more than the 
agents of a central bureaucracy. In the religious sphere 
the King wished to be something of a Bishop and a sacris- 
tan. He disliked the doctrine of Papal Infallibility, but 
he was still more averse to the prospect of a schism. 
Heretics he disliked as disloyal and mischievous. Thus 
it came about that, while clinging to his pretended rights 
in ecclesiastical matters, he gave his support to the Papal 
condemnation of the Jansenists. Still he did not proceed 
quickly or energetically in putting the Papal enactments 
in force, and when he died in 1715 the acceptance of the 
Constitution Unigenitus, issued September 8th, 1713, 
which condemned the ‘‘ Moral Reflections ’’ of Quesnel, 
was still unsettled. Besides the dallying of Louis, 
another factor seems to have favoured the Jansenists. 
The King’s autocracy was by no means universally effec- 
tive, and in the Low Countries especially, as we shall see, 
the heretics were not only numerous and powerful but 
definitely aggressive. The regency of the Duke of 
Orleans, which, during the minority of Louis XV, fol- 
lowed the death of Louis XIV, was definitely pro- 
Jansenist. Perhaps the greatest aid to the heretics was 
the fact of the Bishops and higher ecclesiastics being 
Court nominees.® 

Fénelon gives us a good deal of detailed information on 


* Information concerning the general and ecclesiastical policy 
of Louis XIV and of the Regent can be found in the more 
detailed Church Histories. On Louis see also G. Goyau in 
The Catholic Encyclopedia s.v. Louis XIV. 
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Jansenism in the Low Countries in these years. He was 
Archbishop of Cambrai from 1695 to 1715, being thereby 
metropolitan over the diocese of Arras, which embraced 
the town of Douai. In September, 1702, he writes‘ that 
the clergy of the Low Countries is almost entirely Jan- 
senistic. He condemns particularly Louvain University, 
and indeed seems to see in its control of ecclesiastical 
education in those parts the root of the whole trouble. 
The ‘‘ Lovanistes ’’ are the enemy, although he also says 
that they are ‘“‘les seuls ecclésiastiques savans et 
zélés.”’ By the term “‘ Lovanistes ’’ he understands not 
only the teaching body at-Louvain or the clergy at 
Louvain, but any priest who has studied there. The 
University of Douai, which might have filled the breach 
caused by the defection of Louvain and supplied eccle- 
siastics for the more responsible positions, is unequal to 
the task—it is enfeebled and badly tainted with the 
erroneous teaching, fort affoiblie et fort gdtée. In Bel- 
gium there is scarcely a single theologian of note, si Regu- 
lares excipias, who is not infected with Jansenism.° Very 
many Canons and Parish Priests subscribe annually to 
the Jansenist funds.° Ifa good Catholic writes anything 
in defence of the Faith he is molested in a thousand ways.’ 
The Jansenists do all they can to enlist the secular tri- 
bunals on their side, and acceptance of the Unigenitus 
may mean confiscation of temporal goods.* Some short 
time before the middle of May, 1714, the order of Car- 
dinal Noailles, Archbishop of Paris, forbidding the 
acceptance of the Bull under pain of suspension, was 
printed and published at Douai and displayed in the 
centre of the town.’ 


* Mémoire sur VEtat du Diocése de Cambrai par rapport au 
Jansenisme, et sur les moyens d’y arréter le progrés de Verreur 
in Oeuvres completes, (Paris, 1822), tome XII, pp. 591-593. 

5 Memoriale Sanctissimo D.N. clam legendum, Oeuvres ibid.. 
p. 597. This Memoriale was written in 1705. 


In the same Memoriale ibid., p. 598. 


” Correspondance (Paris, 1827), time IV, p. 140: 22nd July, 
1712. Letter to P. Le Tellier. 


® [bid., p. 477: 17th May, 1714. Letter to same. 
°Tbid. Fénelon says, in the Memoriale to the Pope already 
quoted l.c., p. 598, that nearly all the printers are Jansenists. 
Michel Mairesse, the printer of the Theses of Fr. Bernardine 
Clifton, O.F.M., appears therefore as an honorable exception. 
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Of the Jansenistic policy of the diocese of Arras, in 
which Douai was situated, we have abundant evidence. 
The Bishop was Guy de Séve de Rochechouart. He occu- 
pied the see from 1670 to 1724. Although he is chiefly 
to be blamed for lending his support—powerful and posi- 
tive support—to the Jansenistic officials of his diocese, he 
also acted personally in favour of the heretics and in open 
disobedience to the Holy See. Thus in 1719 he suspended 
a priest for attacking the appellants (i.e., those who 
appealed to a future Council against the Pope) : the priest 
was Prior and Parish Priest of a monastery church and 
had only read out the Pastoralis Officti." In the same year 
he suspended the Papal censures.“ He helped and 
encouraged in every way his nephew, also called Guy de 
Séve, who was one of the most active supporters of the 
Jansenists, and is said to have been at the head of a 
bureau organised under Cardinal Noailles in Paris for 
receiving appeals against the Papal decisions.“ Guy de 
Séve, the elder, also gave his patronage to a certain 
Michaux, a priest of suspect orthodoxy, making him pro- 
fessor in a college which he opened for young clerics and 
promoting him to a canonry.“ When the writings of this 
priest were brought to the notice of the Bishop with a 
view to their condemnation, the prelate took the opposite 
course and furthered their diffusion.” In July, 1722, the 
Bishop got Michaux to defend, in the episcopal palace 
itself, a thesis attacking the Unigenitus.* The Vicar 


” Sacra Belgii Chronologia . . . of J. B. L. Castillion 
(Brussels, 1719) gives the beginning of his Episcopate as 1671. 
This appears to be a mistake. 


1 E. Lecesne, Histoire d’Arras (Arras, 1880), vol. II, p. 485. 
Also P. Fanien, Histoire du Chapitre d’Arras (Arras, 1868), 
p. 477. Guy de Séve, much earlier in his career, had been, it 
would seem, very devoted to the Holy See, for in 1682 he refused 
to sign Louis XIV’s appeal against Papal Infallibility (Lecesne, 
op. cit., p. 484). 

2 Lecesne ibid. Presumably the censures referred to are those 
fulminated in the Pastoralis Officii of 28th August, 1718. 


8 Fanien op. cit., p. 446. Guy was granted by the Regent 
as co-adjutor to his uncle but the Holy See refused the Bulls 
of institution. 


 Lecesne op. cit., p. 484; Fanien op. cit., p. 447. 
® Lecesne and Fanien opp. cit., ibid. 
6 Fanien op. cit., ibid. 
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General of Arras was Anne-Jacques Delacroix, who, 
already Vicar General of Guy de Séve, was nominated } 
Provost of the Chapter of Arras by Louis XIV in Septem. } 
ber, 1693. This prelate held many important posts, both } 
ecclesiastical and civil. In 1716 he was appointed Com. 
missary Royal, together with Monsieur de Berniéres, } 
Governor of Flanders, for the examination and reforma. } 
tion of the University of Douai. This appointment was 
made, as we shall see, before the middle of July, 1716. | 


In 1720 he resigned his Provostship of Arras and f . | 


obtained a canonry in the Cathedral of Paris. His 
further activities do not concern us. Some time after | 
1731 he was removed by Louis XV from his position as 
one of the administrators of the Trente-Trois seminary 
in Paris because he was suspected of Jansenism.” 

We are now in a position to appreciate the hostile atmo- 
sphere in which the English Franciscans at Douai and 
other orthodox Catholics were living. The ecclesiastical 
power and political influence were entirely in the hands 
of the heretics. One advantage the Friars had: they 
could not be deprived of any rich benefices because they 
had none and their temporal goods were trifling, sufficing 
only for their daily needs. Such freedom from worldly 
ties is an asset when one is striving for the truth. At any 
rate the Friars did not hesitate to make their voice heard 
on the side of orthodoxy. They could say in their peti- 
tion to the Holy See, the story of which we are about to 
consider in some detail, that the English Franciscans at 
Douai had ‘‘ always opposed to their utmost the Jan- 
senist errors, flourishing on every side in French 
Belgium.’’* : 

On July 16th, 1716, the Franciscan College of St. Bona- 
venture at Douai witnessed an able public defence of the 
supremacy of the Roman Pontiff and of the Church’s f 
condemnation of the recent errors. Fr. Bernardine 
Clifton, O.F.M., was the author of these Theses, a copy 
of which accompanied the petition to the Holy See, which | 
I have just mentioned, and this copy is still preserved | 
with that document.” The title-page reads: ‘‘ THESES| 

“The career of Delacroix is given ni . cit. | 
eae given by Fanien op. cit., pp 

8 Brit. Mus. Add. Mss. 20313. 


® Add. Mss. ibid. I intend to publish the Theses together 
with other documents relating to these incidents. 
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ho. | DOCTRINALES ! DE! VIRTUTIBUS THEOLOGICIS | 
ted |} AD MENTEM DOCTORIS SUBTILIS! ANGLO- 
m- MINORITAE!QUAS DEO DUCE, AUSPICE DEI- 
oh | PARA!PRAESIDE!F. BERNARDINO CLIFTON |! 


m- | Apud Recoll. Anglo-Duacenos |! Sacrae Theologiae Lec- 
res, | tore. | Defendet F. BONAVENTURA HUTCHINSON | 
na. | In Conventu Collegiato Sancti Bonaventurae. ! Die 16. 
vas } Julii ad medium nonae matutinae. | DUACI, | Typis 


16.) MICHAELIS MAIRESSE sub signo |! Salamandrae Anno 
ind | | 1716.” 


His The Theses treat, as the title indicates, of the three 
iter theological virtues. They are preceded by a compact 
as and beautiful Proaemium of only one page. The greater 
ary portion of the treatise is taken up with the Theses on 
Faith, and the parts, marked in the margin, which gave 
no- greatest offence to the Jansenists, are those on the 
and Church, the Apostolic See—EKcclesiae Caput—and the 
ical Councils. The treatise, of course, defends the Unigenitus 
nds as a norma fide. 
ms The story of the persecution which followed is outlined 


om in the petition to Rome already mentioned. Fr. Bernar- 
die dine Clifton was cited to appear before the Commissaries 

y Royal on the seventh day after the disputation. One of 
ast these Commissaries was Delacroix, and on the following 
oth. day an order signed by him deprived Fr. Bernardine of 
+ his faculties for preaching and hearing confessions. The 

heretics, however, were not satisfied, and a short time 
afterwards he was by royal authority banished for six 


Any 


; at 


a years. The persecution continued. One by one the 
Fathers were deprived of their faculties, and their sus- 
pension was still in force when the petition was drawn 

‘da up some time after 22nd April, 1722.” As Delacroix left 

h’s Arras for Paris in 1720 and as the petition also says that 

oa the suspension would not be lifted till the death of the 


persecuting prelate—suspendentis morte—it would seem 
+t ' that the aged Guy de Séve was himself active in the perse- 
1c" | cution of the Friars. But the worst was yet to come. 


peered 


aa } The Bishop refused to ordain our students or to give 
| |  dimissorial letters for any other Bishop to do so. The 
PP. | 


*Fr. Bernardine Clifton signs the petition as ‘ Custos 
Provinciae,’”’ an office to which he was elected for the first time 

ther at the Provincial Chapter held in London on 22nd April, 1722 
(Forest Gate Archives, Acta Capitulorum I.A., p. 312). 
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Superiors approached neighbouring Bishops and asked 
them to ordain the students in virtue of an old privilege 
granted to the Province, enabling us to have our Orders 
conferred by any Bishop in communion with the Holy 
See. But these demurred, not wishing presumably to 
incur the enmity of Guy de Séve, and said that the privi- 
lege either was revoked or was obsolete. The Friars 
were now in a sad plight, and addressed their petition to 
Rome asking for a renewal of the privilege such as had 
recently been granted to the College of the English Secu- 
lar Clergy at Douai. 


This petition presumably went through Cardinal Gual- 
terio—or Gualtieri—who was Cardinal Protector of 
England at the time for it is among his papers at the 
British Museum that the document now rests. What 
fate it met with I have not yet been able to discover. 
Gualterio had been Nuncio to France some twenty years 
previously, and his relations with the French hierarchy 
and with the government were cordial and intimate. He 
appears, though orthodox himself, to have been particu. 
larly friendly with the practically schismatical Cardinal 
Noailles, Archbishop of Paris. When Gualterio died in 


1728 it was found that he had thought it necessary to 
leave behind him a document testifying to his own ortho- 
doxy and justifying his friendship with Cardinal 
Noailles.“ It scarcely seems likely that this statesman 
took much trouble to see justice done to the Friars of 
Douai.” 


Fr. Bernardine Clifton, the principal actor or rather 
sufferer in this little drama, was born in 1681, or pos- 


2 Dichiarazione della chia: mem: del Cardinale Filippo 
Antonio Gualtieri . . . Piego da consegnarsi all’Eminentissimo 
nostro Esecutore testamentario . . . [1728] s.l. This declaration 
is in parallel columns in Italian and French. The French text 
appears to be an original composition and not a translation. 


“For details of the life of Gualterio vide Guarnacci, Vitae, 
et Res Gestae Pontificum Romanorum et S. R. FE. Cardinalium, 
(Rome, 1751), tom. 2, coll. 85-88 : Cristofori, Storia dei Cardinali 
di Santa Romana Chiesa dal Secolo V all’Anno del Signore 
MDCCCLXXXVIII (Rome, 1888). Interesting sidelights are 
thrown on his character and activities by H. Leclercq, Histoire 
de la Régence pendant la minorité de Louis XV (Paris, 1921). 
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sibly at the end of December, 1680. He entered the 
Franciscan Order in 1700 and was ordained Priest in 
1707. In this year he was appointed Lector of Philosophy 
in our College at Douai, an office which he held until he 
was made Lector of Theology in 1713. At the Provincial 
Chapter held in London in May, 1716, he was confirmed 
as Lector of Theology. Two months later his Theses 
against the Jansenists led, as we have seen, to his 
banishment. There seems to me to be little doubt that 
the sentence of banishment was given in the summer or 
early autumn of 1716, for the petition to Rome speaks of 
a six years’ banishment, and we find in point of fact that 
Fr. Bernardine was re-appointed Lector of Theology at 
Douai by the Provincial Chapter on April 22nd, 1722. Of 
course, a professorial appointment of this kind would 
probably be taken up at the beginning of the scholastic 
year in the following autumn. We have another indica- 
tion that Fr. Bernardine had to leave Douai very soon 
after the public disputation of July, 1716. Although it 
was not until the Intermediate Chapter held in London 
in September, 1717, that he and Fr. Bonaventure 
Hutchinson were appointed ‘‘ Missionarii,’’ 7.e., sent on 
the English mission, yet in that Chapter Fr. Bruno Can- 
trill was asked to complete the course of Philosophy 
which he had already begun—wt perficiat cursum Philo- 
sophicum inceptum. Fr. Bonaventure Hutchinson, who 
defended Fr. Bernardine’s Theses Doctrinales on July 16th, 
1716, had been appointed Lector of Philosophy in the pre- 
vious May, and he was to be assisted by Fr. Bernardine. 
It is therefore certain that Fr. Bonaventure Hutchinson 
was not allowed to finish the scholastic year 1716-1717, 
and it is probable, from the fact that Fr. Bernardine 
returned to Douai in 1722, that he was not even able to 
begin it and that both had to leave Douai before the end 
of 1716. Fr. Bonaventure Hutchinson, whom one 
gathers to have been a favourite student of Fr. Ber- 
nardine’s, was ordained to the priesthood in 1715. After 
leaving Douai he spent most of his priestly life on the 


2° The original sources for the biographical details concerning 
both Fr. Bernardine Clifton and Fr. Bonaventure Hutchinson 
are the Acta Capitulorum O.F.M., Vols I.A. and I.B., preserved 
in the Forest Gate Archives and the MSS. of the Archives of 
the Franciscan Convent at Taunton, which have been printed 
as vol. 24 of the Catholic Record Society publications. 
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English mission, chiefly in the neighbourhood of New. 
castle. He returned to Douai for a short time, 1732-1734, 
previous to which he was confessor for three years to the 
English Franciscan Nuns at Bruges and Aire. He was 
Superior of our residence at Hexham when, strengthened 
with the Last Rites of the Church, he died on Decem- 
ber 28th, 1750. 

Although Fr. Bernardine Clifton was appointed to the 
English mission in September, 1717, he does not seem to 
have come to England at all at that time. This may 
easily have been on account of his health, for he was 
never very strong. We find him at Bruges in 1717, 1718 
and 1719. In April, 1718, he was appointed confessor to 
the English Poor Clares at Aire, and held that office until 
in 1722 he was made Custos of the Province and once 
more Lector of Theology at Douai. In January, 1723, 
the Definitory or Council of the Province was asked to 
decide ‘‘ whether the Theological Theses of the Very Rev. 
Fr. Bernardine Clifton (on account of which he was com- 
pelled by certain unorthodox persons—malé sentientibus 
—to go into banishment) should be reprinted (as he him- 
self instantly asks and urges) and presented to the 
Supreme Pontiff, the Cardinals, the members of our 
General Chapter and others.’’ The decision was against 
reprinting them.* It is probable enough that this had 
something to do with the last phase of Guy de Séve’s 
persecution of the Friars, viz., his refusal to ordain our 
students. We have seen that the petition against this 
outrage must be dated after April 22nd, 1722. The renewed 
virulence of the Bishop may have been occasioned by the 
return of Fr. Bernardine Clifton to Douai. However, it 
is all rather problematical, and cannot be decided until 
further evidence is available. The death of Guy de Séve 
in 1724 gives a terminus ad quem to the petition. 

Nothing very definite can be said regarding Fr. Ber- 
nardine Clifton’s work on the English mission. He 
cannot have laboured in England before May, 1728. Up 
to that date we can trace his whereabouts with the aid 
of the Chapter Records and the Taunton MSS. From 


* Presumably it was this entry in the Acta Capitulorum 
(I.A. Forest Gate Archives, p. 316) which led the late Fr. 
Thaddeus [Hermans], O.F.M., The Franciscans in England 
(London, 1898), p. 213, to say that Fr. Bernardine Clifton had 
to leave Douai in 1722. This is, of course, quite wrong. 
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1728 to 1731 he was Definitor of the Province, and from 
1731 to 1734 he was titular Guardian of London, but 
there is no direct evidence of his actual residence during 
these years. However, the Taunton Obit Book says: 
‘He had been in the mission many years, and there by 
his preaching and exemplary life converted many souls 
to Christ, being most zealous in promoting the honour 
and glory of God.’’ We must therefore presume that he 
was in England from May, 1728, to May, 1734. At the 
Chapter held on this latter date he was — con- 
fessor to the Nuns at Bruges, and held that office till 
May, 1737. He was then made Guardian of Douai, but 
had to be relieved of that office, on account of his health, 
in October of the following year. He returned to 
Bruges, and died there of consumption on 29th Decem- 
ber, 1738, fortified with the Last Rites of the Church. 
The Obit Book already quoted says of him that he was 
‘endowed with many natural good talents and of a most 
amiable and sweet conversation, a man of great learning 
and sanctity, exact in religious observance, fervent in 
divine love and one that preached the Word of God like 
an angel, a great lover of solitude and retirement, a man 
of a bright witt and singular good judgment but of very 
few words excepting necessity required; he had an excel- 
lent good voice and sung the divine praises with great 
fervour and devotion; was singularly devout to the ever 
Immaculate and ever Glorious Virgin Mary, particularly 
to her most Pure Conception. He was banished his con- 
vent for defending the Bull Unigenitus. ... He always 
said Holy Mass with great tenderness and wonderful 
devotion and spent a long time after it in most devout 
and fervent prayer. Almighty God was pleased to send 
as a mark of His affection to this His faithful servant a 
great deal of sickness and infirmity of late which he bore 
with a perfect resignation to the Divine Will, and during 
his last illness was continually making aspirations of 
Divine Love. He had his perfect senses to the very last, 
and, as in imitation of his glorious Patron, St. Bernardine 
of Siena, he had always a great devotion to the Most 
Holy and Sweet Name of Jesus, so now he often pro- 
nounced and called upon that Blessed Name, perfectly 
conforming himself to the Holy Will of Jesus either to 
live or die. His death was precious in the sight of Our 
Lord and in great peace and quiet he breathed forth his 
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soul into the Hands of His Blessed Redeemer. Rd. Fr, 
Philip André, first Lector of Divinity, assisted at his 
death. His blessed body lies buried in Mr. Dognates’ 
vault in our cloister.”’ 


Thus closes a noteworthy incident in the history of the 
English Franciscans—an incident of which they may 
justly be proud. It took place at a time of confusion on 
the Continent, a time when the fires of the French Revo. 
lution were inexorably approaching to destroy or purify. 
In England it was a black period for Catholic hopes. 
The more violent kind of persecution had ceased, but 
ceased, too, it would seem, had the hope that goes with 
martyrdom. Long had our fathers strained their eyes 
for that dawn which still delayed: the limit of heroic 
waiting seemed to have been reached and a blind confi- 
dence in God’s mysterious Providence, supported by 
God’s own gift of unwavering Faith, was all that 
remained. Doubly proud then may we be of those who 
in that dark time lived their lives in humble piety and, 
when duty called, were not found wanting in the cause 
of God’s truth. 
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“MEN OF LITTLE SHOWING” 

(3) THE RIGHT REVEREND WILLIAM WEATHERS, 
Bishop of Amycla 

By Tue Rev. FREDERICK HOPPER 


CERTAIN importance of its own attaches to the 
South Eastern portion of England from the fact 
that it contains the capital of the country and 
centre of the British Empire. Anyone therefore 

who can exert an influence among the seven or eight mil- 
lions of London’s population would be a person of note, 
and if that influence be an uplifting one, that person 
would rightly be styled a ‘‘ worthy,” all the more so if 
his activities advanced the progress of the highest life of 
moral and supernatural perfection. ‘‘ The Providence of 
God which makes no mistakes in its arrangements ”’ 
gave to this corner of the Lord’s Vineyard a succession 
of notable Pastors by whom and under whom the true 
Catholic spirit of former times was maintained and 
strengthened against all odds—men of the stamp of 
Blessed John Fisher, 1455-1535, of Bishop Challoner, 
1691-1781, of ‘‘Good’’ Bishop Talbot, 1724-1790, of 
Bishop Douglass, 1743-1812, of Bishop Griffiths, 1791-1847, 
and then of the latter’s disciple, Bishop Weathers, 1814- 
1895, last but not least. 


As others? have already described so beautifully and in 
full detail the career of Bishop Weathers, whilst a perfect 
biographical sketch is available for all in the Catholic 
Encyclopedia, there is no need to go over ground which 
has been thus ably covered. Still, in order to appraise 
correctly the value of the life and work of this great little 
man, these should be viewed in their historical setting, 
remembering always that the circumstances and condi- 
tions of a hundred years ago were very different froin 


'V. Collect for Seventh Sunday after Pentecost. 

*Memoir of the Right Rev. William Weathers, Bishop of 
Amycla, written for private circulation by the Rev. Frederick 
Rymer, D.D., his successor as President of St. Edmund’s College. 
“In Memoriam” number of Pastoralia, Vol. IV, No. 6, by the 
Rev. W. M. Cunningham, 20th June, 1895. Biographical article 
In the Catholic Encyclopedia, by the Rev. J. L. Whitfield, D.S.O. 
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those with which we Catholics to-day are familiar. There 
is pleasure, too, in saying about these changes in the 
third, what the Bishop’s humility would never have 
uttered in the first, person—Quorum pars magna fuit. 


In the sixteenth century, on the plea of re-forming (i.e. 
forming afresh) the religious life in which Englishmen 
had been brought up during almost a thousand years, 
it was made high treason by the civil power for any native 
of the kingdom to teach the doctrines or perform divine 
service according to the rites of the Catholic Church. As 
a means of adhering to their convictions and of counter- 
acting this attempted suppression of the Old Religion in 
this country, many of the Faithful had their children 
educated abroad, and English colleges were established at 
Douai, Rome, Valladolid and elsewhere, wherein young 
men were trained for the priesthood and from which, as 
soon as ordained, they flocked back in constant succession 
to England to work, to suffering, perhaps to martyrdom. 


These clergy of native origin, aiming at pre-Reforma- 
tion ideals and trained according to traditional rules of 
long standing, devoted themselves to the maintenance of 
the Ancient Faith in their motherland. When Douai Col- 
lege was closed in consequence of the French Revolution, 
its students returned to England and continued their 
studies for the most part either at Crook Hall in the north, 
or (as far as the South was concerned) at St. Edmund’s 
College, Old Hall Green, in Hertfordshire, which Bishop 
Douglass opened for their reception towards the close of 
1793. Here then, in desired seclusion, yet in close 
proximity to the capital, was placed that branch of the 
True Vine of Catholic life and teaching which, after being 
transplanted from England and nurtured abroad during 
some two hundred years, now became rooted once more 
in English soil, enriched with the sap which engenders 
martyrs. 


To this College—whose motto is Avita pro Fide—there 
came in 1828 a London-born boy of fourteen, by name 
William Weathers. That was the year before the passing 
of the Catholic Emancipation Act, whilst the Catholic 
religion was still proscribed and its adherents compelled 
to hide in the background. The first schooling of this 
boy had begun at Baddesley in Warwickshire under Fran- 
ciscan Fathers, from whom no doubt he imbibed that re- 
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matkable esteem of poverty and of humility which was 
so evident throughout his whole life. Something at any 
rate was noticeable thus early about him, since on arriv- 
ing at St. Edmund’s he was given the name of “ the 
Angel’ by his fellow scholars. Endowed with good 
abilities to which was joined unsparing conscientious 
work, he passed with success through the various classes, 
not only drinking in stores of knowledge but absorbing 
also into his very life and character those virtues and 
habits which had formed the sanctified glory of English 
tradition.’ Then in 1835, before his own course of study 
was completed, Mr. Weathers was called upon to give 
lessons to a junior class, thereby beginning his official 
duties at the College. Possessing the gift of imparting 
knowledge clearly, and recognised as a good teacher, Mr. 
Weathers gained the affectionate appreciation of those 
over whom he was placed, and the same has to be recorded 
likewise concerning every other College office—and he 
held them all in turn, even to the highest—which he ful- 
filled with fidelity and success. 


In the position of Prefect of Discipline, to which he was 
appointed in 1840, there were certain serious difficulties 
of insubordination to be grappled with, but these speedily 
disappeared under the tactful administration of one who 
was recognised as a good disciplinarian.‘ 


After the completion of the usual term of Prefectship, 
Mr. Weathers became Procurator, and the charge of the 
material well-being of the College and all within it de- 
volved upon him, including the feeding of the Professors 
and students, the keeping of the accounts, the care of the 
buildings, as well as the superintendence of the two farms. 
At this task also he showed himself the capable and prac- 


3“ Anglia Sanctorum olim adeo ferax ’’—Breviary feast of 
English Martyrs, May 4th. Lesson IV. 


*The story goes that on one occasion before the introduction 
of gas, a clandestine meeting had been arranged (with, no doubt, 
a second supper) to take place after night prayers in one of 
the student’s rooms, the guests being met at the Post-box and 
transported on the shoulders of some hefty but  bootless 
Christopher so as to avoid risk of discovery through the creaking 
of the noisy floor-boards, and that Mr. Weathers placed himself 
at the point of up-take and was borne triumphantly into the 
midst of the revellers to the consternation and immediate 
disruption of the party. 
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tical administrator who gained at the same time the 
general respect of the servants and the regard of the whole 
countryside. 


Critical circumstances arose in the affairs of the College 
in 1851, to meet which Dr. Weathers was chosen Presi- 
dent, and once more justified the choice by the successful 
fidelity with which he managed everything to the happi- 
ness and progress of the house. His Presidency began 
just after the restoration of the Hierarchy in England, 
and, lasting till 1868, ‘‘ forms a memorable epoch in the 


history of the College and of Catholicism in Southern 
England.’ 


This inheritor of the ancient spirit and traditions was 
alive to the opportunities which Emancipation made pos- 
sible, and he prepared his students to profit by them. 
Although his principal work was achieved in the spiritual 
and religious sphere, nevertheless material signs of pro- 
gress were by no means wanting as evidences of Dr. 
Weathers’ energies. 


It was during his Presidency that a ‘‘ new wing ”’ was 
added to the College buildings, and that Pugin’s exquisite 
Chapel was brought into use for worship.° 


In 1869 Archbishop Manning, who “ wanted his 
students near him,’’ removed the divines from St. 
Edmund’s to Hammersmith, where he built St. Thomas’s 
Seminary and appointed Mgr. Weathers its Rector and 
(in 1872) obtained his consecration as Bishop Auxiliary. 
Here Bishop Weathers toiled on as hitherto devoted to the 
task of preparing candidates for the priesthood and with 
the work of assistant to the Ordinary of Westminster 


added. This lasted until 1892, when St. Thomas’s was 
closed. 


This then is a brief summary of the principal incidents 
which marked the course of Bishop Weathers’ long and 
eventful life. To this may be added a picture of his out- 
ward appearance. For many years such a photograph, 
though greatly desired by the students, could only be 
















5 Catholic Encyclopedia. 


6 Dr. Weathers was in fact the last of the Presidents to sing 
High Mass at St. Edmund’s—more Georgico—in powdered hair, 
and his discontinuance of this practice created ‘‘a painful 
impression.’ 
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‘snapped ”’ by stealth, as His Lordship would never 
allow an orthodox representation of himself to circulate, 
until on the occasion of the opening of the Seminary 
Chapel or some such public function apparently a sense 
of duty compelled him to pose for this professional por- 
trait. Gazing upon that diminutive form with those 
bright merry eyes and youthfully fresh healthy features, 
one is reminded of the words of St. Paul :’ ‘‘ Now I Paul 
myself beseech you by the meekness and gentleness of 
Christ, who in presence indeed am lowly among you,”’ 
etc., and one sees the picture of a model priest, ‘‘ whose 
life was hidden with Christ in God.’’ 

Although so much had gone hefore, Dr. Weathers was 
never heard to allude to the past. One would never have 
learnt from his own lips that he had ever been occupied 
anywhere else than at St. Thomas’s Semjnary. All his 
interest seemed to be—both for himself and for others— 
to press forward to the things that lie ahead, ‘‘ to go on 
to things more perfect.’’* This was, of course, a most 
helpful attitude for young men preparing for the Mission 
field. Not only did the Bishop pray the Lord of the 
Harvest to send real labourers into the harvest, but he 
himself set a manifest example of incessant, indefatigable 
hard work. There was no suspicion of ostentation about 
any of it. He just did his regular daily duty fully and 
with perfect punctuality, all as a matter of course. But 
the light could not be hid, and all saw. 


The following would be the normal programme for a 
Sunday during the London season : 

The Bishop rose at 6.0 a.m. or a little earlier, and was 
always in his place in Chapel for meditation with the 
Students at 6.30—no matter though he had to sing a High 
Mass at 11.0 and wait for his cup of tea and breakfast till 
after 1.0 o’clock. In those days Cardinal Manning fre- 
quently preached for over an hour, an hour and ten 
minutes being quite the ordinary length for a sermon. 
The music of the Mass too was anything but short. A 
High Mass with Sermon, beginning at 11:0, was usually 
over just before 1.30 p.m. 

Here should be mentioned the one physical weakness 
which the Devil’s Advocate would probably seize upon to 


72 Cor. x. 
8 Heb. vi. 1. 
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prevent the canonisation of this good Prelate. He used 
to go to sleep during the service! In fact, the wearing 
of the mitre when he was seated on the faldstool invariably 
caused him to become sleepy, and it was one of the 
anxieties of the M.C. to watch the nodding mitre sink 
deeper and deeper until, just when disaster seemed 
inevitable, the lengthier drop brought a greater jerk than 


usual, then an awakening . . . and the process began all 
over again. 


It must not be imagined for a moment that Cardinal 
Manning’s orations had a soporific effect. Quite the con- 
trary. A pathologist could probably solve the equation 
whereby the sitting still on a faldstool and fasting 
invariably induced sleep as soon as the mitre was on the 
Bishop’s head, but the same result followed with equal 
certainty, during the singing of the Gloria and Credo. So 
the somnolence was not the result of the preacher’s voice. 
The mitre never did fall off. 


Often there was another function at some suburban 
church in the evening, and if not, there would be the 
Vespers at the Seminary itself, which the Bishop always 
attended when at home. The method of getting to these 
services was characteristic. Having packed his own 
somewhat large bag with cassock, mantelletta, mitres, 
book, bugia and other requisites, the Bishop, dressed in 
coat and trousers with tall hat, would go on foot carrying 
his own bag to the nearest bus or railway station. No 
cab was ever summoned; how could it be on a-salary of 
£40 a year, the same as an ordinary professor (if lucky) 
received for remuneration in those days? From the bus 
or railway station the Bishop walked again to the church f 
he was visiting. The return journey was made in the 
same way and alone. 


Once a month, on a Monday, official duty required the 
administration of the Sacrament of Confirmation in the Ff 
Church of Holy Trinity, Brook Green. To this he some- [ 
times took his M.C., as otherwise there would have been | 
no one to serve. On the way back the M.C. would be ff 
sent forward with the bag, whilst the Bishop went round | 
to the adjoining Alms-houses to deliver the monthly | 
allowance with which somehow he managed to comfort 
the old age of one or two who had been his servants 
years before at Old Hall. These charities only became 
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known later on when an enforced absence elsewhere 
obliged him to entrust this mission to the M.C. rather 
than disappoint the old people even for a day. The joy 
of his visit to them had to be postponed for the time being. 


On weekdays there were his professorial lectures in 
Moral Theology and other subjects to be delivered : many 
interviews to be granted to the Clergy, who came with 
their difficulties at all hours yet ever received a cordial 
welcome and helpful advice. There was a good deal of 
literary work to be attended to besides. The entire 
preparation of Cardinal Manning’s Eternal Priesthood and 
other books was first submitted to Dr. Weathers for advice 
and censorship. On one occasion the Editor of a well- 
known Monthly Review—I believe it was the Nineteenth 
Century—persuaded the Cardinal to take part in a Sym- 
posium on Holy Scripture. Various “ religious leaders ”’ 
had already aired their conflicting heretical ‘‘ views,’’ 
but when the time came for the Catholic exposition to be 
presented, His Eminence passed on the task to Bishop 
Weathers. The particular article to be answered was that 
of the previous month by the Rev. J. Page-Hopps on 
‘“‘ Inspiration,’’ and the Catholic refutation had to appear 
the following month. The pressure of additional work 
made no difference to the Bishop’s life by day, but it ate 
into his nights. The students’ rooms looked on to the 
Quadrangle, and all could see the light in the Bishop’s 
room burning until the small hours of the morning, till 
1.0 or 2.0 a.m., and even later. Yet the Bishop was never 
absent from the 6.30 morning meditation, and after about 
ten days of this, even the less sympathetic of the students 
became filled not only with anxiety but also with genuine 
alarm lest the Bishop’s health should break down under 
the strain. Of course, none dared to express any wonder 
or sympathy, or to ask the cause of such hard work. The 
explanation came after about a fortnight, when all was 
completed and the Rector knocked at the door of one of 
his own students and humbly handing in a manuscript 
“‘ begged Mr. So and So to be good enough to read it and 
to make any corrections or suggestions for improvement 
which might occur to him’’! The request might have 
meant perhaps a mere proof-reading; at any rate the 
student, in his rawness and simplicity, took the injunc- 
tion au pied de la lettre, and did in fact make alterations 
to the text of his Professor! One particular passage run- 
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ning to about a quarter of a page of the Review was 
calmly boiled down into a single adjective—valueless. 
The Review appeared all right on the first of the month, 
and Mr. Page-Hopps was duly informed that his argu- 
ment was ‘‘ valueless,’’ though the public did not know 
that the presentment of the Catholic case had already 
been passed to the satisfaction of this astounding young 
man. So true is it, that ‘‘ fools rush in where Angels 
fear to tread ’’’! When all was over, a copy of the Review 
for that month was found on that student’s table, and 
with it Mgr. Dillon’s work on The Madonna of Genezzano 
and an acknowledgement of the Bishop’s thanks. 


Whilst the Seminary resources were strictly limited and 
the regime there truly Spartan, the appetites of vigorous 
young men were hearty, and the students sometimes 
grew weary of the diet provided—meat once a day—and 
beginning to hanker after the flesh-pots of the Metropolis, 
gave expression to their discontent. The Procurator 
indeed had a Herculean task to please everybody without 
ruining the Cardinal, who always called it ‘‘ my Semi- 
nary.’ But whereas the Cardinal was at Westminster, 
the Bishop dwelt in the midst of the students, and, one 
may be sure, had to bear the brunt of anything which 
went wrong, even though he had no responsibility for it. 
Yet this did not disturb him. One of the sights witnessed 
daily in the Seminary refectory was the plate of crusts 
invariably set before the Rector’s place at the head table, 
and of which the Bishop partook heartily and with 
scarcely any butter. Everyone knew that those crusts 
had been . . . well, not accepted or eaten by the students 
the day before. Another observable mortification was the 
habitual avoidance of bodily ease. The Bishop always 
sat just on the edge of a chair, never lolled back in full 
comfort. Anyone who tries this for a month will realise 
what it implies. 

Although in the glamour of youth all the students did 
not understand such mortifications, yet it is remarkable 
that none ever mocked at or derided the Bishop’s 


° It was said that a Carthusian who stayed the night there 
before ordination afterwards told the Cardinal that their monks 
would not be able to put up with such fare, and that as a result 
dishes of prunes appeared the next night at supper time. But 
the Carthusians have no breakfast whatever and also sing the 
Night Office in Choir. 
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austerities; and it has been curious to observe how even 
those who at times might have seemed less edifying as 
pupils nevertheless shaped their after years according to 
the trend of the Bishop’s ideals and showed the real influ- 
ence which that earlier ‘‘ direction ’’ had had. Many un- 
doubtedly received then that impetus which afterwards 
carried them heroically through long years of labour, 
hardship, even semi-starvation, in the interests of their 
Flock. 


More than by outward happenings, the real man is dis- 
covered by his soul, by his character. No matter what 
changes might occur, nothing ever deflected visibly the 
even tenour of the Bishop’s way. His was a serene, a 
calm, placid spirit always constant in its equanimity, 
ever equable and self-possessed in God in every vicissi- 
tude. 


One of the severest tests of this evenness of soul must 
probably have been that institution known as “ the 
Ring,’’ so called because the Students gathered together 
round the Bishop in a circle twice a day for some five 
or ten minutes’ general conversation after dinner and 
after supper. This custom had come down from pre- 
Reformation times, and was evidently intended to foster 
a spirit of charity and general goodwill and sociability. 
Everyone was expected to join this circle, as all did until 
the Bishop himself withdrew. The onus of the under- 
taking naturally fell upon the chief organiser, who 
started the topics and imparted the news. There was 
never need to discuss the weather. That assembly gave 
opportunity for the dissatisfied to air grievances, to the 
maliciously inclined to take a ‘‘ rise’’ out of the Head, 
to the small-minded to tease or set a poser. But the 
Bishop never succumbed and never got ruffled, never 
came off second best. A good-humoured reminder 
invariably carried the day. This daily test, which 
brought out the gentleman as well as the man of experi- 
ence and the spiritual superior in him, must at times 
have been an ordeal of patience and long-suffering against 
ignorance and stupidity, yet no sign of any struggle or 
Impatience ever appeared. The apt reply and quotation 
of the experienced fact put everything and everybody in 
place. There was never any “ scene.”’ 


On the human side it deserves to be recorded that 
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although Bishop Weathers had been removed from the 
more pleasant surroundings of St. Edmund’s and thrust 
into very uncomfortable quarters at Hammersmith with 
(at first) no adequate Chapel or educational amenities, he 
always showed the most absolute loyalty and set the 
example of the most perfect obedience and devotedness 
to Cardinal Manning. There was never a hint of 
criticism or tinge of difference of opinion, much less a 
suspicion of uncharitableness in anything the Bishop ever 
said. 


To the Clergy the most charming aspect of this beloved 
Bishop was to be seen when he was engaged in his 
episcopal ministrations. Here one came into touch with 
his undoubted saintliness. He did not ‘‘ display ’’ his 
robes and vestments, or ‘‘ perform ’’ a ceremony, as the 
phrase too often describes our functions. No one ever 
‘“ acted ’’ less: he was indeed a “‘ man of little show- 
ing.’’ There was an entire absence of self-consciousness; 
it was the ‘‘ Man of God ’’ who was carrying out God’s 
work, wholly collected in Him and recollected in himself. 
When the Pontificale was held before him it was as if its 
prayers and rubrics were mirrored in his own living soul 
which there and then gave them living expression. 
Hence that unction and spiritual grace which the 
recipients of his ordinations experienced. At all times, 
quite apart from Episcopal ceremonies, the episcopal 
‘“‘ character’ imparted by consecration was plainly 
manifest in Bishop Weathers, whose humility was never 
in the least undignified. There was something about 


him which always commanded respect, and he was in 


fact revered by the Clergy. Many a priest must have 
been helped at private prayer through life merely by the 
inimitably pronounced ‘‘ Let us adore God ”’ by which he 
invited his listeners to enter with him into the conscious 
presence of God for meditation; just as many must have 
recalled with a smile later on the off-hand translation 
from the French of the mid-day examen. The Bishop 
was a good French scholar and read that language 
easily; but Tronson is not in all parts a neat description 
of English manners and customs, and the attempt at 
impromptu rendering at times led the Bishop and the 
students into somewhat awkward situations—at which 
the Bishop would cough, would remark “‘ So to speak,” 
or ‘‘ as it were,’’ and then continue unabashed. But 
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there could be no doubt as to the sincerity and personal 
piety of this good man. 

The Breviary loves to sum up the glories of the early 
Popes by recounting the number of the Bishops, priests 
and deacons whom they consecrated or ordained in their 
enumerated ordinations. Even in this Protestant 
England within the first three-quarters of the century 
from the grant of Catholic Emancipation, this lowly 
Bishop had the spiritual consolation of consecrating one 
Bishop” and of ordaining considerably more than 100 
priests. And it was an immense consolation to his 
heaven-soaring spirit. He rejoiced in the Revival of the 
Faith witnessed in his day as proved by the work 
required of himself. On one, and that not the only occa- 
sion, he consecrated as many as seventy altar stones at one 
time; he consecrated several churches (rather a rare 
ceremony in those days), and at the dedication of the 
London Oratory was given the place of honour for the 
consecration of St. Philip’s Altar, which was the gift of 
the late Duke of Norfolk. 

People say that most men as the end of life draws near 
long to return to the home of their childhood. So after 
sixty years of devoted service to the Christian priesthood, 
Bishop Weathers retired to Nazareth House, the 
London Home of God’s Poor. To this he had a claim, 
for he had ever been one of them. FINIS CORONAT 
OPUS EJUS. 

Bishop Weathers was one who took life seriously, but 
not unpleasantly and always cheerfully. He stood for 
the pre-Reformation ideals of Catholicity in England, of 
which the circumstances described made him the embodi- 
ment. It fell to his office to hand on these traditions to 
the Clergy of the ‘‘ Second Spring.’’ In doing so, how- 
ever, he allowed for the altered modern conditions, yet 
consistently showed in his own person that though in 
the world a priest need never be of it, that material 
means count far less than spiritual ones for advancing 
the Kingdom of God; and that in the end, as in the 
beginning, the most potent agencies for winning souls 
are those shown to the world by Our Lord Himself— 
poverty, obedience, humility, and obscure work too—in 
the Hidden Life at Nazareth, the first and greatest of all 
“ lives of little showing.”’ 


His former pupil, Bishop John Butt, of Southwark. 
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By CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS. 


HE historian must abdicate. It is not his business 
to adjudicate in this peculiar controversy, for the 
controversy is not in truth about objective facts; 
it is a controversy about ‘“‘ hidden things,’’ about 

secret motives, about degrees of pride and of humility 
and, in fact, about a great deal that can be known only to 
God. 

There are, it is true, certain historical questions upon 
which Father Luddy challenges the Abbé Bremond—the 
question of de Rancé’s attitude towards the Papal adjudi- 
cation upon the dispute between reformed and unreformed 
Cistercians—the sinister Maisne—the question of the rela- 
tions between de Rancé and Mabillon—that of his rela- 
tions with religious of other orders—and on those it is 
sufficient to say that very few people, of whom the present 
writer is not one, are competent to judge. It seems that 
Father Luddy has the better of it and has shown the Abbé 
to have been wrong. [If it is not so, it is for the Abbé to 
give his answer. 

Whatever that answer may be, the controversies to 
which it may give rise can be only unimportant and inci- 
dental skirmishes in the main battle that is raging, and 
that battle is concerned with the question, ‘‘ What sort of 
a man was de Rancé?’’ The Abbé Bremond has made 
up his mind that he was “‘ the thundering Abbot ’’—not 
indeed exactly a hypocrite, but a man who, in an expres- 
sive slang phrase, ‘‘ loved to throw his weight about,” 
whether among his own religious or among other people, 
and who mistook indulgence in this unpleasant pleasure 
for spirituality. The controversy is about motives, and 
all speculation about motives—save in the very rare cases 


where we have an entirely sincere, personal confession— | 
is necessarily guesswork. Granted the Abbé Bremond’s | 


interpretation, a good proportion of the facts can be made 
to fit in with it. To-day de Rancé corresponds with 


1The Thundering Abbot, by Henri Bremond, translated by 
F. J. Sheed. Sheed & Ward. 7s. 6d. ; 
The Real De Rancé, by Ailbe J. Luddy. O. Cist. Longmans. 
7s. 6d. 
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Jansenists; it is because his harsh nature has a natural 
sympathy with Jansenism. To-morrow he refuses to 
receive Jansenist visitors at La Trappe; it is because such 
a man would rather desert his friends in their day of 
adversity than risk getting into trouble. The Abbé 
Bremond is an imaginative writer, and the ascription of 
motives is no hard task to him. The only trouble is that 
the facts can be just as well explained by Father Luddy’s 
motives. He corresponded with erring Jansenism not 
through love of error, but through charity towards those 
who were in error; it was as an obedient son of the Church 
that he later broke with those whom the Church had con- 
demned. But, as to which version is the true one, only 
God knows, and we must wait until the Day of Judgment 
to discover. There is but one piece of objective evidence 
that is at all relevant—and that tells strongly in favour 
of Father Luddy’s interpretations and against the Abbé 
Bremond. There is no question—the Abbé himself 
cannot deny it—that de Rancé was loved by his own 
community. 

A less fruitless line of attack is, I fancy, to enquire 
what can have been the authors’ motives for writing 
these two books. Father Luddy’s answer is easy and con- 
vincing. He believes de Rancé to have been a very good 
and saintly man. Both the customs of the Catholic 
Church and the general sense of mankind approve that 
we should put before men upon appropriate occasions the 
story of people whose lives should be both a model and 
encouragement to those that come after. Father Luddy 
tells us of de Rancé because he wishes us to be as de Rancé 
was. He has also two further excuses. De Rancé was 
the founder of Father Luddy’s own obedience. Again, 
not only was he, in Father Luddy’s opinion, a good man, 
but he was a good man slandered. There was a peculiar 
duty of charity to tell the truth about him. 

The Abbé Bremond’s motives it is less easy to guess. 
The Catholic Church, it is true, has not in any way dic- 
tated to us our interpretation of de Rancé’s character. 
He has been neither canonised nor beatified. Yet it has 
accepted his reforms, putting upon them the stamp of 
its approval, taking the responsibility for saying that 
those who accept the Trappist vocation and live accord- 
ing to de Rancé’s rule live a life that is pleasing to God. 
The Abbé Bremond is a Catholic priest, and he is very 

Dd 
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conscious that to attack the virtue of the Trappist rule 
would be to offend against Catholic loyalty. He is there- 
fore throughout anxious to insist that, though good was 
done, it was a bad man that did it. Good came out of 
evil. 

Now this is, it seems to me, possible, but it is most 
improbable. ‘‘ By their fruits ye shall know them.” 
** With God all things are possible ’’; but the general rule 
is that fig-trees bear figs and do not bear anything else. 
This, which is true of the life of every day, is yet more 
true of the spiritual life. In the political world, for 
instance, it might well be that a base Napoleon, driven 
by no motives save those of selfish ambition, might never- 
theless out of that ambition impose peace upon the 
anarchy of a country and the result of his career be bene- 
ficial to his fellow-men. But the relations of spiritual 
director or religious superior to his subject are much 
more intimate than those of anemperor. In the spiritual 
life soul communes directly with soul, and it is almost 
inconceivable that good spiritual direction should come 
from an evil spiritual director. I do not say that to be 
a good spiritual director or a ate superior it is necessary 
to be a faultless man. Even Father Luddy does not claim 
that de Rancé was a faultless man. But I do say that it is 
most unlikely that a good spiritual director will not be a 
good man—a man who directs the souls towards good and 
towards God simply because he loves God and loves the 
good and for no other reason. 


The Abbé Bremond may retort that he does not call de 
Rancé evil. I do not know that he does call him so in 
exactly that phrase, and he has a talent, worthy of 
Erasmus, for covering the damning judgment with a 
qualifying phrase, which leaves the victim wounded 
while the author escapes responsibility for the blow which 
he has dealt. Like Atticus, he is ever ready just to 


‘* Hint a fault and hesitate dislike.’ 


Yet such a defence would be idle. The claims which 
a religious superior makes upon his subordinate’s liberty 
are enormously larger than those which any political 


sovereign would dare to make. There was little of the f 
nolo episcopari about de Rancé. He boldly demanded 
the most absolute authority over the souls of others; he [ 


exercised it ruthlessly. If the motive which drove him 
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to make these claims was not the love of God but the love 
of power, then he was an evil man, and those authorities 
in Church and State who allowed him to exercise such 
power—the Pope who permitted his reform of La Trappe 
—the King, who permitted the Commendatory Abbot to 
transform himself into a real Abbot—were criminally 
blind. 

First, then, I do not see how the Abbé Bremond can 
possibly know what were the hidden motives which led 
de Rancé on to his great, tempestuous work. The Abbé 
Bremond, I know, is a Lytton Strachey in soutane, 
delighting in what is known by the reverent as the inter- 
pretive biography, or by the irreverent as making it up 
as he goes along. But I do not think that it is a sufficient 
defence to say that he is a Lytton Strachey in soutane. 
The soutane ought to save him from being Lytton 
Strachey. Secondly, all the probabilities are against his 
very arbitrary guesses being correct. Thirdly, even if 
what he said were true, would he be justified in saying it? 

Rhetoric about the indefeasible claims of truth trips. 
easily to the pen. Magna est veritas we all know. IL 
am familiar with it. I know too that Leo XIII told 
Pastor not to suppress such truth as might appear to be 
damaging to the Church. I have no wish to quarrel with 
Pope Leo. Yet, when he said that historians must tell 
the truth, I do not conceive that he meant that the public: 
had the right to be told of every detail of the past, 
whether it was of public importance or not. What the- 
historians tell, they must tell truly, but there are many 
things that they are under no duty to tell at all. 

Now the general rule is, it seems to me, that the secrets 
of a man’s soul are secrets into which the public has no 
right to pry. A special reason is required, we have a 
duty to show that somehow it is of importance to all 
society to know what manner of man this was before we 
are justified in defaming him to the world. If we are 
convinced that a particular religious leader was a 
shallow hypocrite, we have a right to say so, if men, 
modelling themselves on such a one, are still playing 
their part in the shaping of the policy of the Church. If 
that part is an evil part, it is important to show it to be 
so. But the Trappists make no claim on any save other 
Trappists. They do not, in point of fact, play their part 
In the general educational or social life of the country. 
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If you do not like the Trappist rule, what harm is done! 
Its most fervent admirers do not pretend that it is suited 
for any but the rarest of souls. Nobody asks you to 
become a Trappist. Nobody asks the Abbé Bremond to f 
become a Trappist. The life of the contemplative [ 
religious is a wholly peculiar life, which justifies itself 
not by the practical achievements of its discipline in the 
world but by its success in bringing souls who undergo ff 
it nearer to God. A member of the ordinary public is | 
wholly incompetent to judge what regulations are wise 
and what regulations are ridiculous in such a life. 


The Abbé Bremond, too, is a Catholic priest. He is f 
careful to insist upon his orthodoxy, upon his admiration 
for the Trappist life. He has no wish at all to quarrel 
with the Church’s approval of that life. His only desire 
is to prove to the Trappist Fathers that the de Rancé, 
from whom they fondly imagine themselves to derive 
their first inspiration, was no figure of history at all but 
a creation of their own and other people’s imagination. 
Yet even if the de Rancé myth were a myth, it would, 
on the Abbé’s own confession, be a wholly beneficent 
myth, for it inspires the good Trappist life. It would be 
hard to see what purpose could be served by exposing it. | 
And, if it be not quite certainly a myth, then surely the 
laws of probability and the laws of charity combine to Ff 
urge us to leave the Trappist Fathers to their happy f 
illusion. ‘‘ Antipathy,’’ says Mr. Sheed in his introduc- 
tory note to the English translation of L’Abbé Tempéte, 
““has not often been the dominant note in one priest’s 
life of another.’’ This is not, I fancy, merely a curious 
accident. The cry of anti-clericalism is quite loud 
enough in modern Europe without priests joining in it. 





PROTOEVANGELIUM 
By Tue Rev. Epmunp F. Surcuirre, 8.J., M.A. 


OPE PIUS IX, in the Bull Ineffabilis Deus, in which 
he promulgated the definition of the Immaculate 
Conception of the Blessed Virgin Mary, taught 
that by the words, ‘“‘ I will put enmities between 

thee and the woman, between thy seed and her seed,’ 
Almighty God foretold at the very beginning of the world 
the remedies His loving kindness had prepared for the 
renovation of mankind, thus crushing the audacity of the 
serpent seducer and in marvellous manner arousing the 
hope of our race. The Pope, moreover, called to mind 
that Fathers and ecclesiastical writers have taught that 
clearly and manifestly the merciful Redeemer of the 
human race, Christ Jesus, was foreshown, and His 
Blessed Mother, the Virgin Mary, was indicated in this 
divine oracle, and that at the same time the enmities of 
each against the devil were strikingly expressed. The 
purpose of this article is to study in what manner this 
prophecy is contained in the text of the Protoevangelium. 
Two opinions have been defended, the first affirming and 
the second denying that by the Woman and her Seed are 
intended in the primary, literal sense, our Blessed Lady 
and her divine Son. The second view understands by 
the Woman primarily and literally Eve, and in the typi- 
cal sense, which of course is a true sense of Scripture, 
our Blessed Lady. The arguments here adduced tend to 
show the truth of this second opinion. 


'“* Patres Ecclesiaeque Scriptores . . . enarrantes verba, 
quibus Deus praeparata renovandis mortalibus suae pietatis 
remedia inter ipsa mundi primordia praenuntians et deceptoris 
Serpentis retudit audaciam, et nostri generis spem mirifice erexit 
inquiens, ‘ Inimicitias ponam inter te et mulierem, semen tuum 
et semen illius,’ docuere divino hoc oraculo clare aperteque 
praemonstratum fuisse misericordem humani generis Redemp- 
torem, scilicet Unigenitum Dei Filium Christum Jesum,. ac 
designatam beatissimam Eius Matrem Virginem Mariam, ac 
Simul ipsissimas utriusque contra diabolum inimicitias insigniter 
expressas,”? Pii 1X Pont. Maz. Acta I 607. The phrase from 
praeparata to primordia is from St. Leo the Great’s second 
sermon on the Nativity, where the first word is in some authorities 
replaced by praedestinata. 
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The Douay Version presents the text as follows: “| 
will put enmities between thee and the woman and thy 
seed and her seed; she shall crush thy head, and thou 
shalt lie in wait for her heel.’’? The first sentence offers 
no textual difficulty, as it is of no consequence that the 
Douay, following the Vulgate, has ‘‘ enmities ’’ in the 
plural for the singular form in the Hebrew. The word is 
used of hostility between men and between peoples. The 
pronoun, which introduces the second clause, however, 
presents a well-known problem. The corresponding pro- 
noun in the Hebrew refers to the seed, as is proved by 
Passaglia, Hetzenauer, Hummelauer and others. This 
is clear not from the pronoun itself, but from the mascu- 
line gender of the following verb and of the last pro- 
nominal suffix. There are examples in the Hebrew Bible 
where a masculine verb follows a feminine subject, as in 
Ruth i. 8 and Esther i. 20. Indeed, in the former of these 
passages the pronominal suffix also is masculine, although 
it refers to women. Such cases are, of course, excep- 
tional; and the use is then only permissible when no 
ambiguity is caused thereby. . In our text an author could 
not allow himself the use of masculine forms to refer to a 
feminine subject on account of the close proximity of the 
masculine noun “‘ seed ’’ to which these masculine forms 
inevitably attach themselves. An author, who in such a 
context should use masculine forms to refer to a feminine 
subject would renounce all possibility of making his 
meaning intelligible to his readers. Thus the ancient 
versions, the Septuagint, the Syriac, the Targum of 
Onkelos, all understand the pronoun to refer to the seed. 
The Old Latin, or pre-Hieronymian version, being made 
from the Septuagint, naturally had originally the mascu- 
line form ipse. This is clear from St. Cyprian, Testim. 
II. 9, where the context shows that he understood it to 
signify the seed. However, already before St. Jerome 
made his translation of the Pentateuch from the Hebrew 
between the years a.p. 398 and 404, the feminine ipsa had 
made its appearance in some copies of the Old Latin. 
Thus it is the reading adopted by St. Augustine in his 
work, De Genesi contra Manichaeos II. 1,5 where again 
the context requires the feminine in column 210. Simi- 
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larly it is the reading of St. Ambrose in his De Fuga 
Saeculi, c. 7.4. Both these works are ascribed to the years 
A.D. 388 to 390, and in both the text followed is the Old 
Latin. 

How did this change arise in the Old Latin version? 
There are two possible answers. We know that many 
alterations were introduced into the Old Latin text, and 
the consequent divergence of the copies was such that 
St. Jerome complained in his preface to the Gospels 
addressed to Pope Damasus, “ tot esse exemplaria quot 
codices.”” It may well be, then, that some copyist did 
not realise that the masculine ipse agreed with semen in 
sense though not in strict grammar, and thought he was 
correcting an obvious slip of the pen by writing ipsa to 
agree with the word mulierem. Another explanation that 
has been suggested is that ipsa was written by error for 
ipsae, itself a spelling in use among the ancients for ipse. 


The present reading of the Latin Vulgate is ipsa. 
Although not an exact rendering of the original Hebrew, 
this word does not introduce into the text any substantial 
difference of sense. The masculine pronoun gives 
prominence to the personal victory of Christ, in which 
His holy Mother had her full share, the feminine pronoun 
gives emphasis to the victory which Mary was to achieve 
through her divine Son. We may compare the two forms 
of the promise made to Abraham. ‘“‘ In te benedicentur 
universae cognationes terrae,’’> and ‘‘ Benedicentur in 
semine tuo omnes gentes terrae.’’ 


In view of the facts set forth above it may appear to be 
a question of minor importance which was the form of 
the word originally used by St. Jerome in his transla- 
tion. Both opinions have found defenders. Thus Dom 
Quentin, in his recently published recension of the Vul- 
gate, retains ipsa as the word used by St. Jerome. On 
the other hand, such celebrated authorities as Vercellone 


4M. 14, 589B. 
5 Gen. xii. 3. 


*Gen. xxii. 18. Vercellone, Variae Lectiones Vulg. Lat. I 
(1860), 12 writes: ‘“‘ Ad sensum quod spectat, adnotandum est 
utramque lectionem ad eamdem significationem revocari posse ; 
sive enim dicas ipse (mulieris filius) conteret caput serpentis ; 
Sive ipsa (mulier per illum filium) conteret caput serpentis. 
eadem redit sententia.”’ 
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and the learned De Rossi both held that the original read- 
ing of the Vulgate was the masculine ipse. The former, 
op. cit. p. 12, says it is far more probable (longe vero- 
similius) that the form ipsa owes its position in the Vul- 
gate to some copyist; and the latter goes so far as to write 
that our text is among those ‘‘ quae adhuc ad Hebr. Text. 
exigi atque ecclesiae auctoritate emendari et possunt et 
debent.’’ Var. Lect. Vet. Test. IV (1788) 211. In justice 
to de Rossi it should be noted that he uses the word 
‘‘ ought ’’ in the present tense. He does not say that the 
text should have been corrected by the Clementine 
revisors, and therefore Vercellone’s strictures appear to 
be baseless. The official preface to the Clementine edition 
warns the reader that ‘‘ alia quae mutanda videbantur, 
consulto immutata relicta sunt,’’ among other reasons 
‘“‘ ad offensionem populorum vitandam.’”’ That a given 
reading is retained in the Clementine Vulgate is not a 
proof that the revisors certainly regarded it as represent- 
ing St. Jerome’s original translation, and still less that 
they considered it faithfully to translate the correspond- 
ing Greek or Hebrew text. Thus St. Robert Bellarmine, 
to whom the Clementine Preface is due, frankly acknow- 
ledged the diversity of reading found in the Vulgate 
codices and the consequent uncertainty which was the 
true Vulgate text. ‘‘ Respondeo,’’ he wrote, ‘‘ editionem 
vulgatam varie habere, quidam enim codices habent Ipse, 
quidam Ipsa; et propterea non esse contra vulgatam 
editionem si convincatur debere legi Ipse vel Ipsum.’” 
Dom Quentin retains the form ipsa in accordance with 
the basic principle of his recension which is to follow the 
reading found in two of the three manuscripts which he 
has made the ground of his work. These three are 
Turonensis 8. Gatiani, VI-VII century; Amiatinus, VII- 
VIII century; and Ottobonianus, VII-VIII century. Of 
these the first two have ipsa, and the third ipse. It seems 
clear that this preponderance of two against one can at 
most give a high degree of probability. It is quite possible 
for one MS. to retain the true reading lost in two others. 
Of the other MSS. whose readings are registered by Dom 
Quentin, the majority, but not all, have ipsa. On the 
other hand, we know that St. Jerome was aware that the 
Hebrew read ipse, and also that the Old Latin text in 


7 De Verbo Dei, Lib II, ec. 12 init. 
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his hands had ipse also, for in his Lib. Quaest. Hebr. in 
Gen., a work composed before the translation of the 
Pentateuch from the Hebrew, he takes for his text the Old 
Latin rendering, ‘‘ Ipse servabit caput tuum, et tu serva- 
bis ejus caleaneum,’’ and comments as follows: ‘* Melius 
habet in Hebraeo, ‘ Ipse conteret caput tuum, et tu con- 
teres ejus calcaneum,’ quia et nostri gressus prae- 
pediuntur a colubro, et Dominus conteret Satanam sub 
pedibus nostris velociter,’’ Migne, 23, 943. Had the Saint 
been familiar in the older version only with the feminine 
form, it is quite possible that he might have kept it “‘ ad 
offensionem populorum vitandam,”’ or, as he puts it else- 
where, “‘ ne quid innovare videremur, quia vulgatum est 
testimonium.’’* In the present instance he had no ground 
for any such fear, and in view of his explicit acknow- 
ledgment of the masculine form both in the Old Latin 
and in the Hebrew it is very difficult to suppose that he 
wrote ipsa in his new translation from the Hebrew. It is 
much more likely that some copyist, as explained above, 
consciously or unconsciously changed the word in his text 
from ipse to ipsa. An important confirmation of this view 
is furnished by a text of St. Leo the Great, which seems 
to have escaped the notice of Dom Quentin, as it is not 
given among his references. The passage occurs in that 
Pope’s second sermon on the Nativity : “‘ denuncians ser- 
penti futurum semen mulieris, quod noxii capitis 
elationem sua virtute conteret, Christum scilicet in carne 
venturum. ...’’ The word conteret shows that St. Leo 
was here following St. Jerome’s version, as that word 
does not occur in the Old Latin, and the subject of this 
verb is the seed of the woman, which proves that St. Leo 
was following the reading ipse. The importance of this 
witness derives from its antiquity. It is far older than 
the most ancient existing codex of the Vulgate, and 
reaches back to within a few decades of the date of St. 
Jerome’s translation.® 


® Migne, 24, 572C. 

* It is, perhaps, as well to remark that several of the references 
given by Dom Quentin are to readings of the Old Latin, and 
therefore are not evidence for the original reading of St. Jerome’s 
translation. A word must be said of two passages of St. Jerome 
which are sometimes referred to. The first occurs in his 
commentary on Isaias lviii. 12: ‘* Iste est coluber tortuosus qui 
decepit Evam, quae . . . audivit a Domino: Tu observabis caput 
elus, et ille observabit tibi caleaneum,’’ M. 24, 572C. The other 
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The meaning must now be discussed of the word which 
the Vulgate variously renders conteret and insidiaberis, 
In the Hebrew the same word is used in both places 
(yeshuf and teshuf). The Septuagint in both places has 
‘* shall observe,’’ or ‘‘ watch for.’’ The Syriac has two 
verbs, ‘‘ crush ’’ and “‘ strike ’’ or “‘ bite.”’ The word 
occurs in two other places of the Bible. In Job ix. 17; 
‘* He shall crush me in a whirlwind ’’ (Douay); “‘ He 
breaketh me with a tempest ’’ (Revised Version). In 
Psalm cxxxviii. (cxxxix.) 11, the Douay has: ‘‘ Perhaps 
darkness shall cover me,’’ and the Revised Version reads: 
‘Surely the darkness shall overwhelm me.”’ There is 
besides a parallel form in Hebrew sha’af, which has the 
meaning of ‘‘ crush ’’ or “‘ trample on ’’; and it appears 
that this corresponds closely to the meaning of the word f 
shuf, which occurs in the Protoevangelium. It suits 
three of the four instances quite well, and with some 
extension is not inapplicable to the action of the serpent 
attacking the heel. Thus the Revised Version not ineptly 
translates: ‘‘ It shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt 
bruise his heel.’’ 


It remains to say a word on the use of the expression 
‘* seed,’’ which is of constant occurrence in the Bible. It 
is sometimes used of a single person, as in Gen. xv. 3, 
xxi. 13; and it is sometimes used collectively, as in 
Gen. xv. 13, xvii. 8f. The important question for us at 
present is what is its use in the Protoevangelium. Does 
it there stand for one person, or has it a general sense 
signifying all the descendants of Eve? This question is 
obviously of fundamental importance for the understand- 
ing of our text. Father Patrizi, $.J., Professor of Scrip- 
ture in the Roman College about the middle of the last 
century, understood the prophecy to refer directly and 
immediately to Christ.” If the word ‘‘ seed ”’ in our pas- 


is on Ezech. xlvii. 1-5, M. 25, 469B: ‘ dicente Domino: Tu 
eius observabis caput, et ipse observabit tuum calcaneum.”’ It 
should be noticed that St. Jerome is using the Old Latin, as is 
clear from the verb observabit. He is also quoting from memory, } 
as is shown by the divergent forms of the text he gives, and [ 
apparently also by the fact that he supposes the words to have | 
been directed to Eve, whereas in the text of the Bible they are | 
spoken to the serpent. In any case these passages are evidence } 
for the Old Latin. not for the Vulgate. 


10 See his De Interpretatione Script. Sacr. IT (1844). 46ff. 
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sage could be proved to have an exclusively individual 
sense, the directly Messianic sense would also be proved; 
for what single person but Christ alone crushed the head 
of the serpent? Fr. Patrizi thought he could exclude the 
collective sense of the word and thereby establish its indi- 
vidual sense in the Protoevangelium by a linguistic argu- 
ment. When the word “‘ seed ”’ is collective, he says on 
p. 52, pronouns which refer to it are always in the plural. 
Now if this were the case, his position might be considered 
established. But an examination of the instances does 
not bear it out. For example, the collective use is un- 
doubted in Gen. xxii. 17: ‘‘ I will bless thee, and I will 
multiply thy seed as the stars of heaven, and as the sand 
that is by the sea shore; thy seed shall possess the gates 
of their enemies.”’ In this text the Douay agrees with 
the sense in rendering ‘‘ their enemies’’; but in the 
Hebrew the possessive pronoun is in the singular. There 
is another example in Gen. xxiv. 60. These two cases 
are sufficient to show that the question cannot be decided 
on the ground of linguistic usage. It can be decided only 
by the context. It should further be noticed here that in 
addition to the signification of posterity the word ‘‘seed’’ 
has also a readily intelligible applied use, according to 
which it denotes the possession of moral qualities. Thus 
in Isaias i. 4, the Douay ‘‘ a wicked seed ’’ stands for “‘ a 
seed of evil-doers’’’ in the Hebrew. Similarly, in that 
difficult verse, Malachy ii. 15, ‘‘ the seed of God.”’ 


When the context is examined it becomes plain that 
the primary literal meaning of ‘‘ the woman ”’ can be 
none other than Eve herself. She is the only woman 
mentioned in the preceding verses. Indeed, she is the 
only woman mentioned in Genesis up to this point, and 
it therefore seems impossible to understand any other by 
the term ‘‘ the woman.”’ Neither is there mention of any 
other woman in the rest of the chapter. It is for this 
reason that Father Corluy, 8.J., writes that ‘‘ no one 
reading this verse without a preformed judgment can 
doubt but that no other woman than Eve is here meant 
in the literal sense.’’"" It appears, therefore, impossible 
to uphold Fr. Patrizi’s view that the woman is literally 
and immediately Our Blessed Lady. Again, the seed of 
the serpent is admitted, even by Fr. Patrizi, to be col- 


"See his Spicilegium Dogmatico-Biblicum I (1884), 348. 
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lective. But if the seed of the serpent is to be under- 
stood in a collective sense, it is arbitrary to understand 
the seed of the woman of one individual person. Either 
both should be taken collectively or both of individuals. 
This again shows that it is not permissible to understand 
the woman and her seed to be literally and exclusively 
Our Lady and her divine Son. Moreover, according to 
this interpretation of Fr. Patrizi’s, victory over the 
powers of evil is promised at some future and undefined 
time. If Mary and her Son are intended exclusively, 
then there is no promise of victory for Adam and Eve 
and their immediate descendants. So, they would be 
offered only the prospect of victory to be gained at some 
possibly distant time. Yet it is impossible not to feel the 
conviction that the purpose of the prophecy was to arouse 
the hope and confidence of our first parents so recently 
overcome by the devil, and to give them the assurance 
that their personal defeat was not irreparable. 


If these reasons are valid, as they appear to be, it fol- 
lows that the woman in the literal sense is none other 
than Eve herself. The curse of God is directed primarily 
to the serpent itself, as the Fathers have recognised and 
as the words indicate. ‘‘ And the Lord God said to the 
serpent: Because thou hast done this thing, thou art 
cursed among all cattle and beasts of the earth : upon thy 
breast thou shalt go, and earth shalt thou eat all the days 
of thy life. I will put enmities between thee and the 
woman, and thy seed and her seed: it shall crush thy head 
and thou shalt bruise its heel.’’ This immediate applica- 
tion of the words is of minor importance, and need not 
detain us long. In the peace of Paradise there had been 
no hostility between man and the animal creation. The 
story of Eve’s colloquy with the serpent shows this. But 
this state of harmony is now to end. But the curse 
directed to the serpent really has for its object the devil, 
who used it for his own purposes for the destruction of 
mankind. Thus St. Augustine writes that ‘‘ What is said 
to the serpent is referred also to him, who acted through 
the serpent.’’” St. John, in his Apocalypse xii. 9, speaks 
of ‘‘ that old serpent who is called the devil.’’ So Our 
Lord says of the devil that ‘‘ he was a murderer from the 
beginning, and he stood not in the truth, because truth 


12 De Gen. ad litt. L.XI, c. 36, n. 49. 
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is not in him.’’* Our Lord here refers to Satan’s robbing 
our first parents of their spiritual life, and to the lies 
contained in his speeches to Eve. The same teaching is 
contained in the book of Wisdom ii. 24, where we read 
that ‘‘ by the envy of the devil death came into the 
world.”’ 


Almighty God, then, foretells that He will put enmity 
between the devil and Eve, and between the seed of the 
devil and her seed. Eve, by listening to his deceptive 
promises and believing his lying words rather than those 
of God Himself, had entered into an unholy alliance and 
friendship with the Evil One. Almighty God foretells 
that this shall be changed into enmity; and this enmity 
is to be extended to their respective seeds. By the seed 
of the woman we understand all the human race to be 
born of Eve, for ‘‘ she was the mother of all the living.’’™ 
In the case of the devil the seed can only be understood 
in an applied or moral sense, and by the seed of the devil 
is aptly denoted the host of wicked angels who follow his 
leadership. Some have wished to extend the application 
of this expression to wicked men as well. The phrase 
itself will bear this interpretation, but it does not suit 
the context. All men are already comprised in the seed 
of the woman; and this consoling prophecy would be 
shorn of much of its force if the very prediction of victory 
for the human race against the powers of evil contained 
such limitation, which would exclude some men at 
the outset from all hope of partaking in the promised 
triumph. No, Almighty God promises that He will put 
enmity between the human race on the one hand and the 
devil and his angels on the other. But the promise is 
greater still. This enmity, it is implied, means active 
warfare, and warfare in which victory will lie with the 
human race in spite of its first defeat in the Garden of 
Eden. For the seed of the woman is to crush the serpent’s 
head. These words applied to the devil are metaphori- 
cal, and imply complete victory, but yet not such as to 
prevent the devil from such a minor achievement as bruis- 
ing the heel. Victory, then, is promised to the human 
race. The powers of evil are not to remain triumphant. 
And participation in the victory is possible to all, for 


3 John viii. 44. 
4 Gen. iii. 20. 
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the seed of Eve, the mother of all the living, is to crush 
the head of Satan. Yet must all be upon their guard. 
None can delude himself into thinking that victory will 
be his, whatever his lite and conduct, for Satan will man- 
age to inflict wounds ai least in the heel. It is for each 
one so to strive that part in the promised triumph may be 
his. It is not promised unconditionally to all. The pro- 
phecy does not make it plain, however, whether this vic- 
tory is to be won at some definite time and by some defi- 
nite act, nor whether it is to be won by each individually 
or by one great leader who will grant to all others a share 
in the victory that is really his alone. Such points are 
not touched in the prophecy. In the providence of God 
it was left for later predictions gradually to fill in the out- 
line of this first grand announcement of the victory of 
mankind. As Fr. Corluy well says,” ‘‘ For the time 
being the prophecy did not reveal any of the circum- 
stances of the work of reparation, by whose immediate 
help, when, how, in what manner, with what degree of 
perfection Almighty God had decreed to grant salvation; 
sufficient light was conceded, however, to avoid sin, to 
love God, and to exercise virtue with confidence.’’ 


Later prophecies and, still more, the complete revela- 
tion of the New Testament have taught us what was left 
vague in the first message of salvation vouchsafed to the 
human race. In the light of this fuller revelation we 
know that the victory was to be won for us by Christ. As 
St. John wrote in his first epistle iii. 8, ‘‘ For this purpose 
the Son of God appeared, that he might destroy the works 
of the devil.’’ He destroyed his works and thus achieved 
the complete victory foretold. Similarly, St. Paul teaches 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews ii. 14, that ‘‘ because the 
children are partakers of flesh and blood, (Christ) also 
himself in like manner hath been partaker of the same, 
that through death he might destroy him who had the 
empire of death, that is to say, the devil.’’ But, though 
the victory is Christ’s, He has granted to us with Him 
and through Him to be partakers in the same defeat in- 
flicted on the powers of evil. Thus St. Paul prays in his 
letter to the Romans xvi. 20: ‘“‘ The God of peace crush 
Satan under your feet speedily: the grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ be with you.’’ The Apostle here manifestly 


* Op. cit., p. 367. 
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alludes to the Protoevangelium; and he clearly implies 
that his Christian disciples are themselves to crush Satan 
under their feet, but that is possible to them only with 
the help of God and the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
This fuller revelation, as already indicated, could not 
have been known to the early generations of men; but by 
faith in the promise of salvation contained in the first 
prediction of victory to be achieved over the powers ol 
evil, they had implicit faith in Christ who was to be the 
Mediator and Redeemer of mankind. 


A difficulty has been felt that this interpretation is in 
conflict with the teaching of St. Paul in his Epistle to 
the Galatians iii. 16: ‘‘ To Abraham were the promises 
made and to his seed; he saith not, And to his seeds, as 
of many, but as of one, And to thy seed, which is Christ.”’ 
But St. Paul does not contradict himself, and in the last 
verse of this very chapter he writes: ‘‘ And if you be 
Christ’s, then are you the seed of Abraham, heirs accord- 
ing to the promise.’’ Again he says to the Romans ix. 7f: 
‘* Neither are all they that are the seed of Abraham, child- 
ren, ‘but in Isaac shall thy seed be called,’ that is to say, 
not they that are the children of the flesh, are the children 
of God, but they that are the children of the promise, are 
accounted for the seed.’’ These passages make it plain 
that the Apostle does not wish to assert that the seed is 
to be understood literally and exclusively of Christ alone. 
He is teaching the spiritual union of all in Christ, in that 
Mystical Body of which Christ is the head and we the 
members. As he says in that same chapter of the Epistle 
to the Galatians, v. 27: ‘‘ For as many of you as have 
been baptised in Christ, have put on Christ.’’ And so 
Christ identified Himself with His Church: “‘ Saul, Saul, 
why persecutest thou me?’’” Fr. Corluy® appositely 
says, “‘ In this manner, in a true but mystical sense, the 
seed of the woman is Christ alone.”’ 


If, as just explained, Christ is truly the seed of the 
woman, then it follows that the Woman is His holy 
Mother, not indeed in the literal sense, but in the typical. 
As Christ was the second Adam, so His Mother was the 
second Eve. St. Paul spoke of Adam as “‘ a figure of him 


16 Gen. xxi. 12. 
7 Acts ix. 4. 
® Op. cit., p. 362. 
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who was to come,’’” and says that “‘ the first man Adam 
was made into a living soul, the last Adam into a quick. 
ening spirit.’"® It is well known how much the Fathers, 
building on these indications of St. Paul’s, loved to dwell 
on this typical relationship of Eve to Mary. Fr. Corluy, 
to whom the writer wishes to express his obligations, has 
set down various aspects of this relationship,” and to his 
work the reader may be referred. The force of the Proto. 
evangelium as bringing out the utter sinlessness of our 
Lady, and her complete freedom from the power of the 
devil, even to exemption from original sin in her Immacu- 
late Conception, is well shown by Pope Pius IX when he 
says that ‘‘ as Christ, the Mediator of God and men, 
took our human nature and blotting out the handwriting 
of the decree that was against us, fastened it triumphantly 
to the cross, so the Blessed Virgin, united to Him by the 
most close and indissoluble bond, together with Him and 
through Him nourished everlasting enmity against the 
poisonous serpent, and achieving the most complete vic- 
tory over him, crushed his head with her immaculate 
foot.’’” 


19 Rom. v. 14. 
21 Cor. xv. 45. 
21 Op. cit., p. 370. 


2 << Sicut Christus, Dei hominumque Mediator, humana 
assumpta natura delens quod adversus nos erat chirographum 
decreti, illud cruci triumphator affixit; sic sanctissima Virgo, 
arctissimo et indissolubili vinculo cum Eo coniuncta, una cum 
Illo et per Illum sempiternas contra venenosum serpentem 
inimicitias exercens ac de ipso plenissime triumphans, illius 
caput immaculato pede contrivit,’’ Bull Ineffabilis Deus, 1.c. 607. 
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HOMILETICS 


By Rev. R. H. J. Steuart, S.J. 
The Gospels for September. 
Fifteenth Sunday after Pentecost (September 6th). 
Luke vii. 11-16. 


The raising to life of the young man at Nain, though it is 
recorded by St. Luke alone, was one of those which attracted 
most notice among the miracles of Christ. St. Luke tells us 
how this ‘‘ rumour of Him” spread through all Judwa and 
caught the attention of John the Baptist, then in prison, so 
that, stirred by the wonder, he sent two of his disciples to inquire 
of Jesus: Art thou he that art to come? St. Matthew (xi.:2-15) 
records this same sending of John’s disciples though he does 
not specify the particular cause of it. There follow, in both 
Gospels, Our Lord’s questioning of the curious multitude: What 
went ye out to see? and His magnificent eulogy of the Baptist. 


But the interest of the miracle lies deeper than this. We 
must always remember, in considering the words and acts of 
Our Lord, that these were addressed not only—not, perhaps, 
even mainly—to the immediate bystanders but over the shoulders 
so to speak of these, to that vast congregation (ourselves amongst 
them) of those still to come who should believe in Him. And 
we must not, therefore, be content to rest in the historical 
account, but must look underneath for the eternal meaning 
because of which the Holy Ghost has, through the inspired 
writers, preserved it for us. 


As a historical event the story is that a woman, a widow with 
one son who was to her, as a Jewish mother, more than we can 
at this day well estimate, had lost this son and with him all 
the light and joy of her life. She was now on her way to see 
him laid in that last dreadful resting-place which was to be 
her own grave as truly as his. No one would at such a time 
have ventured to whisper a word of hope or comfort to her: 
what had she to hope for, and what could comfort her? Possibly 
there had been in their past lives, hers and her son’s, many 
dark hours, many anxieties, many failures. But then there 
had always been time on their side—on his side, at least, youth 
as well—and hope can find a footing on a very small foundation. 
Now, however, all foundation had utterly and forever failed : 
hs last word had been spoken: the disaster was final: it was 
the end. 


Perhaps, though, even in the depths of her misery her mind 
may have roamed, as she walked, into that region where one’s 
wildest imaginings come true for the time—there were the widow 
of Sarephta and the Sunamitess (3 Ki. xvii; 4 Ki. iv), both 
bereft like herself, and to each her only son was restored from 
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the dead. Well, there is no Prophet now: she must not dream 
of it: it is impossible. Yet hardly had the procession passed 
quite through the city gates when there met it, not a prophet, 
but He whom many prophets and kings had desired to see, and 
the impossible came to pass. In the face of all that tested 
human experience and the plainest common-sense would have 
urged as not merely foolish but perhaps even sinful, hope was 
justified once more, time was rolled back again, death had 
become life. 


The obvious lesson, which no one who reads the story can 
miss, is that there never is, nor ever can be, in our spiritual 
lives on earth a time when hope is justly vain: that not the 
worst that can happen to us, not the gravest or most inveterate 
sin, not unfaithfulness, not apostasy itself, ever closes the gates 
of God’s mercy upon us. That there is no hope or ideal divinely 
given to my soul but may have its fulfilment in me through 
Christ, even at the eleventh hour, even though it seem to me 
to call for as great a wonder as that a dead man should live 
again. No matter what sad experience has taught me about 
my weakness and my instability, time and time again, nor how 
much it has led me to doubt even my own sincerity with myself 
so that I could think it more foolish and wrong to have any 
hope than to give up all hope, yet through faith and trust in 
Christ, in His name and by His strength, the best is still open 
to me in the midst of the very worst. There is hope not merely 
while there is life, but no less when life itself seems gone—Yea, 
though I should walk in the valley of the shadow of death, yet 
will I fear no evil for thou art with me (Ps. xxiii). 


Siateenth Sunday after Pentecost (September 18th). 
Luke xiv. 1-11. 


This was not the only occasion on which Our Lord came into 
collision with the Pharisees on the matter of Sabbath observance. | 
In the preceding chapter we read how He healed the woman 
bent double with a spirit of infirmity on that day and in the 
very Synagogue, and how He had answered the scandalized 
murmurers in much the same vein as in the present instance: 
Doth not every one of you on the Sabbath day loose his ox or 
his ass from the manger and lead it to water? Again, not 80 
long before, He had been asked to rebuke His disciples for 
plucking and eating the heads of the corn among which they 
were walking, and He had answered with the example of David 
(equally unlawful, as they would say), when he helped himself and ff 
his companions to the Loaves of Proposition (I Ki. xxi. 3-6). 
Once more, at the Feast of Tabernacles He reminds His cavillers } 
that should the eighth day, upon which every man-child must 
be circumcized, chance to fall upon a Sabbath not one of them 
would say that the ceremony should be postponed on that account. 
The Son of man, He said, is Lord also of the Sabbath (Luke vi. 5); > 


and The Sabbath was made for man, not man for the Sabbath 
(Mark ii. 27). 
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His argument was that all secondary positive ordinances must 
give way before the primal law of charity—God is love, says 
St. John; and Our Lord Himself: By this shall all men know 
that ye are my disciples, if you have love one for another (John 
xiii. 35). It is the Pharisee, the ‘‘ separated one,’’ the self- 
conscious precisian, to whom the letter is the whole of the law 
and who, by narrowing all his spiritual energy into the exact 
observance of rites and practices robs them of all their 
significance, that misses utterly the spirit of Christ. No man 
was more careful than He in due performance of the prescriptions 
of the Law—there are many examples of it in His life—but 
where these crossed that higher law of charity (not an easy, 
impersonal, benevolence, but that pure love of our neighbour 
which is ‘ like unto ”’ the love of God) He passed them by, 
This was not to break the Law but to fulfill it; for it is when 
the letter becomes all the Law that the Law quickens no more 
but kills, because it is itself killed. 

Considerations such as these lead easily to the second part 
of to-day’s Gospel wherein Our Lord castigates those who before 
His eyes forced their way to the more honourable places at the 
banquet. For it is of the very essence of such narrow formalism 
as He had just rebuked to engender in those who practise it 
self-satisfaction and pride with a conjugate ever-anxious fear 
of humiliation. Our Lord had noted the same thing in His 
parable of the Pharisee and the Publican. Persons of this type 
must always assert their superiority. The fact is (though they 
do not realize it) that their importance is in unstable equilibrium : 
all their happiness rests upon the recognition of their excellence 
by others, therefore it must be demonstrated and upheld on 
every occasion lest it be not acknowledged. Persons, on the 
other hand, who for one good reason or another are genuinely 
eminent need no such support for their dignity. If they seem 
sure of themselves it is not from pride but from that simple 
recognition of the truth about oneself and others which is the 
basis of real humility. The most highly-placed and best bred 
people are always the least assertive and exacting on their own 
account and the most considerate for others. 

It need hardly be pointed out that in verses 8, 9 and 10 of 
this chapter Our Lord is not recommending a policy of worldly 
ambition, still less is He sanctioning the assumption of feigned 
humility for a selfish purpose. He is simply stating as a fact—in 
the subjunctive rather than in the imperative mood—what may 
well happen on the one hand to those who thrust themselves 
unbidden into notice, and on the other to those who are contented 
to let such honour come to them as they may really deserve. 
He passes beyond this to a counsel of perfection, that one should 
even choose by preference to be unrecognized and unknown, for 
in the eyes of God things are as they really are and not as 
they look in our warped perspective: He hath put down the 
mighty from their seat and hath exalted the humble. He hath 
filled the hungry with good things and the rich He hath sent 
empty away (Luke i. 52-53). 
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Seventeenth Sunday after Pentecost (September 20th). 
Matthew xxii. 35-46. 


It does not seem necessary to assume that this question was 
asked with any hostile intent: tempting Him may mean no 
more than just examining into His teaching. Among the Scribes 
and Pharisees there may have been more than one Nicodemus 
anxious for his own sake to learn from this new Prophet, or 
perhaps thinking it his duty to test the orthodoxy of the 
uncommissioned Teacher who was making such a stir among 
the faithful. Be that as it may, the question: Which is the 
great commandment in the Law? would be a recognized opening 
to such an inquiry into the doctrines of any teacher upon which 
a judgment as to their soundness was to be based. 


_ Our Lord’s reply was unexceptionable, as we learn from St. 
Mark’s fuller account of the same incident (Mark xii. 28-34), 
where His interrogator confesses that He has answered well. 
Indeed, as to the first part of it He had done no more than 
repeat the words of Deuteronomy vi. 5 and xi. 13, which are 
enclosed in the phylacteries worn by devout Jews on forehead 
and left arm at prayer-time; and the second part, regarding 
the love of one’s neighbour, is from Leviticus xix. 18: Thou 
shalt love thy friend as thyself. 


But the connecting clause : and the second is like unto this—is 
the same as this—adds something further to the precept of the 
Old Covenant. Since God has now entered into the human family, 
its members have acquired a new and divine union, each with 
each and all, and each and all with Him, so that true love 
given to any of our brethren must be shared with Him: He 
has so identified Himself with us now that when we love one 
another we are in fact loving Him, because we love those whom 
He would have us to love, whom He Himself loves as Himself. 
Further, ‘like unto it’’ implies that the love that we are 
commanded to give to God is no other in quality than the love 
that we give to one another. It is not a transcendental thing 
attainable only here and there by a saint in ecstasy, but the 
very human love that we know amongst ourselves: He who 
loveth not his brother whom he seeth, says St. John (I John 
iv. 20), how shall he love God whom he seeth not? Nor is the 
love that we are to have for our brethren any negative thing, 
as if we fully satisfied the commandment merely by not hating. 
When Our Lord drew for His audience that graphic picture 
of the Last Judgment which we find in the 23rd Chapter of 
St. Matthew’s Gospel, He seems almost to have made positive, 
active, charity the sole test of discrimination between the saved 
and the lost. Again, He tells His disciples that God will 
infallibly turn a deaf ear to all the prayers and sacrifices of 
one who is anyways at enmity with his neighbour; and in the 
Lord’s Prayer we are taught to expect, and indeed to ask, of 
God no other measure of forgiveness for our offences against 
Him than we extend to those who have offended against ourselves. 
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St. Jerome relates how St. John in his extreme old age justified 
his constant use of the admonition Little children, love one 
another, when his followers asked him why he never said any- 
thing else but that to those who came to him for guidance: 
Because, he said, if you do this you will fulfill all that the Lord 
has commanded. It is related of St. Catherine of Genoa that 
being present at an exorcism and asking the possessing spirit 
who he was, she was answered : ‘‘ He in whom there is no love.” 


Our aim, therefore, should be to maintain as our ideal a high 
standard of kindness in thought and word and deed towards all 
our fellow-men. Natural dislikes we cannot wholly avoid, nor 
will it ever be possible to feel equal kindness towards all alike. 
It is indeed easy enough to feel charity for all men in general 
and in the abstract, but quite another thing when we come to 
the individual here and now present before us. Still, even that 
is by no means as difficult as it may seem in prospect, in the 
light, perhaps, of past experience: and one often receives 
surprising revelations of what is really likeable in the most 
unpromising subjects. 


Charity is, perhaps, of all the virtues the one which is most 
truly its own reward to those who seriously try to practise 
it. No other virtue brings peace and content so surely or gives: 
us so rapid an eye for God in every corner of His world, and 
no other so powerfully develops and refines our prayer— 


‘* He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small, 
For the dear God who loveth us 
He made and loveth all.’’ 


In the second part of this Gospel Our Lord puts to the 
Pharisees that fateful question which from His own day until 
the end of time will never cease to divide the world—Is Christ 
God, or is He not? David’s Lord, or his son? The question 
is before the world now as it was then, and it cannot be ignored 
or evaded. It is to be answered less in words than by action—. 
there are many that say Lord, Lord, who yet are not of the 
Kingdom—and it must be faced by each one. 


What is Christ to me? By the practical response of my life 
to that question am I even now judged. Even now in God’s 
eyes I am weighed against Him, I am rated by my correspondence 
to the measure of the stature of the fullness of Christ (Eph. 
iv. 12). My life is only life before God in so far as that life 
is His, I live, now not I, but Christ liveth in me (Gal. ii. 20). 
When we have understood that He whom we have seen sharing 
in all the vicissitudes of human life, engaged in all the activities 
that fill our own days, labouring as we, loving, serving, suffering, 
dying as we, was really our God and Creator at last revealed 
thus, in terms that we can understand, as truly a God of love 
to Whom each of us is as much the object of His care and 
sympathy as if there were no one else, then it is that we can 
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answer the question as did the Apostle who also in his day 
doubted at first and hesitated, that He is our Lord and our God. 


The Pharisees did not understand, or perhaps feared to 
understand: they durst not from that time forth ask Him any 
more questions: for the implications of the question that He 
had asked them were too frightening even for their toughened 
self-content. 


Highteenth Sunday after Pentecost (September 27th). 
Matthew ix. 1-8. 


His own country: the country of the Messias was Juda, in 
which He had been born. Nazareth of Galilee became His home 
until about His thirtieth year, but St. Matthew tells us (iv. 18) 
that at the outset of His active life, leaving the city of Nazareth 
He came and dwelt in Capharnaum on the sea-coast (the western 
shore of the lake of Gennesareth) in the confines of Zabuion 
and Nepthalim, and still in Galilee. By domicile, therefore, 
He really was a Galilean, and as such was rated by the ruling 
powers in the capital as a rustic. 

The incident recorded in this Gospel took place immediately 
after His return from Gerasa, or Gergasa, where He had delivered 
the demoniac (St. Matthew says that there were two) and had 
driven the evil spirits that had possessed him into the herd 
of swine. 

One can easily reconstruct the scene. St. Mark and St. Luke 
tell us that this miracle of healing took place in a house where 
so dense was the crowd, which consisted in great part of afflicted 
persons waiting to be cured (though there were also present, 
as St. Luke adds, Pharisees and doctors of the Law out of every 
town of Galilee and Judea and Jerusalem), that the paralytic 
could only be introduced into Our Lord’s presence by being 
let down through a breach in the roof. The bystanders doubtless 
expected the sick man to be restored to health at once, but 
Our Lord had something else to do first. All the cures of the 
body that He had wrought were, it is true, symbolical of that 
soul-healing which it was His mission to accomplish, not in 
His own day alone but in all succeeding ages: they were ‘ acted 
parables ’’ of that mission. But, as He had said on another 
occasion, quoting Isaias vi. 9: the heart of this people is grown 
gross, and with their ears they have been dull of hearing and 
their eyes they have shut; this time He would give them the 
reality first and the illustrative parable afterwards, vigour to 
the languishing soul and then the reflection of that restored 
strength to the helpless limbs. 


Thy sins, He said, are forgiven thee. 

No doubt the sick man was grievously disappointed. Our 
physical trials are so real to us, the body is so close and so 
insistent and the soul so remote. Illness, instead of reminding 
us of the slenderness of our tenure of temporal things so often 
does no more than make us cling to them the tighter—Pauci er 
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infirmitate meliorantur, says & Kempis. But the Pharisees 
and the Doctors were horrified. Forgiveness of sin without the 
blood of goats and of oxen and the ashes of an heifer (Hebrews 
ix. 13)! It was blasphemy; and besides, how easy to say: Thy 
sins are forgiven: who could not do the same, and who is to 
test it? Jesus knew well what was in their minds. Whited 
sepulchres, hypocrites, fast-bound in their pride and self- 
righteousness, but still souls, they should have a chance to 
understand and believe. Whether is it easier to say, Thy sins 
are forgiven thee, or to say, Arise and walk? He asked them: 
I would not promise either if I could not do both. So, turning 
to the man sick of the palsy He said: Arise, take up thy bed 
and go into thy house. At once the paralytic bounded to his 
feet, shouldered his mats and coverings, and pushed his way 
through the crowd to the door. 


What above all things this Gospel story seems to do is to 
reinforce the constant teaching of Our Lord that the things 
of the soul—our relation, that is, to God—must on all occasions 
come first. Js not the life more than the meat, He had said, 
and the body more than the raiment? (Luke xii. 23). Other 
things rightly have their place, but it is the second place: 
Seek ye therefore first the Kingdom of God and His justice, and 
all these things shall be added to you (Luke xii. 31). And if, 
in fact, it is not our common experience that uprightness of 
life brings with it always, or even usually, material good as 
well, that proves no defect in His promise but a defect in us 
to whom the promise is made, for sin actual and original, and 
all the inheritance of evil habit that has descended to us from 
it throughout the ages, have surrounded our lives with a 
distorting medium in which the action of God becomes diffracted 
and awry. Sin is a destructive thing, an ‘‘ un-creation,’”’ a 
palsy that affects soul and body alike, for it is our opposition 
to His will from whom alone all life and strength and movement 
derive. But for that, the balance between the two would not 
have been disturbed, and the good estate of the one would 
involve that of the other. 


















NOTES ON RECENT WORK 

I. MORAL THEOLOGY AND CANON LAW. 

By THE Rev. P. O’NEL, D.D., D.C.L. 
Professor of Moral Theology, Maynooth. 


IN the notes of this series in the May issue of the CLERGY REVIEW 
passing reference was made to all the well-known text-books of 
Moral Theology which have been appearing recently in new 
editions. We are not aware of any further additions to the list, 
and we do not propose to discriminate. All these works have 
their good points and some shortcomings, and when one is asked 
to recommend a text-book it seems easier to recommend nhalf-a- 
dozen. The possessor of half-a-dozen is at least much more 


likely to find a solution of his particular difficulties than the man 
of one book. 


We are in the age of the Summary of Moral Theology. The 
modern summary bears no resemblance to the medieval Summa 
in bulk. We have nothing to say against these vest-pocket 
manuals—the marvel is that so much can be compressed into 
such little space. But they are liable to abuse. They were 
meant for the man who knows his theology and wishes to brush 
up his knowledge in a short time. They should not be used to 
supplant the larger works. 


In reference to the text-books the questions suggest themselves : 
is the number of ‘‘ probable opinions ”’ on the increase ; and when 
will the authors omit a reference to probable opinions of the past 
which make no appeal nowadays? We are not concerned with 
the merits of Probabilism as a system, but only with the tenacity 
with which probable opinions, once admitted, retain their place. 
As an instance, we may refer to the decision of the Commission 
for the interpretation of the Code, according to which the word 
moneantur of canon 1513 implies that heirs are bound in 
conscience to carry out the terms of a pious bequest, even though 
it is invalid in civil law. Were it not for this decision, the 
‘* probable ”’ opinion to the contrary, though rejected as ground- 


less by practically all writers, would very likely live and flourish 
indefinitely. 


Another remark on text-books, which, however, does not apply 
to all of them. We should like to see a stronger effort to 
accommodate themselves to the order of the Code in the treatises 
on the Sacraments. For instance, it is highly unsatisfactory 
to find a modern book retaining the old classification and 
enumeration of matrimonial impediments. 


The Encyclical Quadragesimo Anno will, no doubt, lead to 
new interest and activity in connection with the moral aspects 
of social science and economics. Although written before the 
168 
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appearance of the Encyclical, Rev. Dr. John A Ryan’s Questions 
of the Day’ represents this distinguished author’s attempt to 
apply the principles of the Holy Father to the political and 
economic problems of the day. The book is a reprint of some 
twenty-three contributions to various periodicals, six being 
devoted to economic questions. In his work De /ustitia, published 
many years ago, Fr. Vermeersch was almost a pioneer in regard 
to the fullness of treatment accorded to social and economic 
questions. A new edition has long been promised, and would 
be very welcome just now. 


In the preface to his volume on Matrimony (De Sacramentis, 
Vol. III), Fr. Cappello promised us a Historia Iuris Matri- 
monialis, which we still await. Meantime it is well that a new 
edition of the great work of Esmien, Le Mariage en Droit 
Canonique? is being made available to serious students. The 
new edition has been revised by M. R. Génestal, of the Paris 
Faculty of Law. So far the second volume has not reached us. 
The work is invaluable to the historian of the subject, though 
here and there on matters of Catholic teaching it must be read 
with reserve. 


A further instance of the historical treatment of moral 
questions is to be found in the work of Dr. Dominikus Lindner, 
Der Usus Matrimonii.2 The author expounds the moral teaching 
on marital relations from the pagan philosophers and Judaism 
down to the present day. In many points there is evidence of 
an interesting development. 


Mr. Sheed has conferred a real service in presenting his Nullity 
of Marriage.* The Marlborough case let loose a torrent of vulgar 
abuse of the law of the Church, and even Catholics were some- 
times at a loss how to explain what was represented as a shady 
transaction on the part of the Rota. Mr. Sheed explains clearly 
and fully the distinction between a declaration of nullity and 
divorce. He shows that English law has exactly the same 
distinction, and quotes a number of cases decided by the Rota 
and the English Courts to illustrate the whole matter. An 
appendix contains a translation of the Marlborough case from 
the Acta Ap. Sedis. It is no way different in principle from 
many other cases which have come before the Rota, except in 
regard to the station of the parties involved. A further appendix 
give some statistics to show that the Rota is not influenced by 
the status or wealth of the litigants—the proportion of favourable 
decisions being actually greater when the parties were unable 
to pay the judicial expenses. 


1 Boston, Mass., 1931. 
2Recueil Sirey, Paris, Vol. 1, 1920. 
3 Koésel & Pustet, Munich, 1920. 

4 Sheed & Ward, 2s, 6d. 
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A new interest is apparent in the problems of Contrition and 
Attrition. The student who wishes to get into the atmosphere 
oi the question should read the articles Absolution, Attrition 
and Contrition in the Dictionnaire de Théologie Catholique. 
Since the publication in 1927 of L’ Attrition d’aprés le Concile 
de Trente et d’ apres Saint Thomas @’ Aquin, by Fr. Périnelle, 
O.P., the periodicals have frequent articles on the subject. The 
light of history has been thrown on many points which were 
so fiercely disputed in the years following the Council of Trent. 
That there still remains sufficient ground for discussion appears 
from the contribution ‘‘ A propos de la causalité du Sacrement 
de Pénitence: théologie Thomiste et théologie tout court”’ of 
Dom Paul de Vooght, O.S.B., in reply to some critics in the 
Ephemerides Theologicae Lovanienses (October, 1930; p. 663). 


The number of complete commentaries on the Code is not 
very large. A recent addition is Claeys-Bottaert and Simemon, 
Manuale Iuris Canonici ad Usum Seminariorum,> in three 
volumes. Vol. 1 contains a general introduction and commentary 
on Books I and II of the Code; Vol. II deals with the Sacraments ; 
and Vol. III with the remainder of Book III, Books IV and V. 
The three volumes contain more than 1,200 pages, quite as much 
as the Seminarian can manage during his crowded theological 
course. The average priest, no doubt, is also attracted by the 
complete commentary of small bulk. Many a purchaser of the 
Vermeersch-Creusen Epitome has felt that he has now a complete 
library on Canon Law. But it is a mistake to expect that works 
of this kind, excellent though they are, will provide an elucidation 
of every knotty point that may arise. There is also the danger 
of a new set of “ probable opinions ”’ arising. Some years ago 
a writer in the Hphemerides Theologicae Lovanienses alluded 
to this danger, and expressed the hope that commentators on 
the Code would beware of it. To be sure, if the law is doubtful 
there is room for different interpretations. But frequently these 
are based on a misunderstanding of the relation between the 
prevailing law and that of the past. And the Commission for 
the interpretation of the Code has more than once intervened, 
not so much to give an authentic interpretation to a really 


doubtful law, as to rule out certain current opinions which are 
unfounded. 


The great difficulty lies in the correct application of canons 4, 
5 and 6. Hence we prefer the larger commentaries and 
monographs. The work of the Gregorian Professor, Ojetti, 
Commentarium in Codicem Iuris Canonicis contains a very 
thorough exposition of the general principles of Book I. After 
a short introduction of twenty-six pages the commentary proper 
begins, and the remainder of the volume of 352 pages is occupied 
with the interpretation of 86 canons. Two further volumes have 


5Gand & Liége, 1931. 
§ Gregorian University, Rome. 
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since appeared, with the same leisurely and scholarly treatment, 
bringing the commentary as far as canon 214. 


Even still there is room for innumerable special studies. 
Perhaps there is no question in Canon Law of such constant 
difficulty and practical importance as that of domicile. 
Difficulties there must always be, from the nature of the case, 
but a study of the doctorate dissertation of Rev. J. Costello, 
Domicile and Quasi-Domicile,’ should enable any priest to solve 
most of them for himself. The work contains an ample historical 
section, and teems with references to the extensive literature 
bearing on the subject. - 

Every candidate for Orders must previously be submitted to 
a careful examination on the Order about to be received 
(Can. 996, §1). Several useful books are available which provide 
students with the necessary information on these matters—the 
meaning of the various Orders, the obligations undertaken, 
the virtues necessary. Among these may be mentioned, Carbone, 
Praxis Ordinandorum,’ of which a new edition has recently 
appeared; De Carlo, Instructio pro Tonsuram et Ordines 
Recepturis > and Munerati, Promptuarium pro Ordinandis et 
Confessariis Examinandis.” Perhaps some of these books contain 
too much. There seems to be no reason, for instance, for the 
inclusion of a pretty complete treatise on the Eucharist, covering 
the same ground as the ordinary theological course. But, at 
any rate, the student who has gone through one of these books 
cannot plead ignorance of the requisites for the reception of 
Orders, or of the obligations attached to them. 


Il. SACRED SCRIPTURE. 
By THE Rav. T. E. Brrp, D.D., Ph.D. 


A RATHER mixed dish I have to offer you this month, and some 
of the fare is slightly stale; for fresh fruits of Scripture have 
not been plentiful in England since the May CLERGY REVIEW, and 
others ordered from abroad have not yet arrived. 


First let me place before you an important work on Inspiration— 
so important, in fact, that I deem it the best book I have read 
since Pesch and Billot. The author is Dr. H. Lusseau, Professor 
of S. Scripture and of Oriental Languages in the Seminary at 
Lugon. His Essai sur la Nature de V Inspiration" was accepted 
by the Biblical Commission as his thesis for the doctorate. With 
abbreviations it would serve as an excellent text-book in our 
seminaries, while priests who would revise their treatise De 


7 Catholic University, Washington. 
8 Marietti, Turin. 

9Desclée, Rome, Tournai, and Paris. 
10 Schola Salesiana, Rome, 

MW pp. xix.+243. 
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Inspiratione will read it with intellectual relish. The matter 
is in three sections: positive data, the scholastic interpretation 
of inspiration, corollaries (criterium and inerrancy). In the 
first section we have 37 pages on canonicity—nothing really new, 
but the matter presented with admirable lucidity. The Vatican 
formula of Inspiration is discussed in the third chapter, and 
with it the notion of divine authorship, favour being given to 
the school of Franzelin (Deus eatenus inspirator, quatcnus 
auctor) rather than to the ‘ Thomist’ teaching (Deus eatenus 
auctor, quatenus inspirator). But the human writer is also 
author. How explain the two rdéles? By the philosophy of 
instrumental causality. God subordinates the man, whose 
intelligence is illuminated, whose will is moved, and to whom 
is given special assistance until the book is written, so that the 
whole work is from God and the whole from the subordinate 
author. Nearly a hundred pages are devoted to the main part 
of the Essay—the scholastic interpretation of the positive data. 
Under the guidance of St. Thomas’s questions ‘‘ De Prophetia ” 
(S. 2.2ae. clxxi—iv.), with a necessary qualification (p. 130), 
Dr. Lusseau keenly penetrates the action of the principal cause 
on the speculative intelligence (which, with the aid of the memory 
and imagination, does the work of ‘‘ composition ’’), on. the 
practical reason and executive faculties (whereby the book is 
produced), and on the will, which moves the intelligence and 
the executive faculties to reduce the composition to writing. 
How the divine influence differs in its effect on the preliminary 
information (acceptio rerum), on the judgment of this infor- 
mation, and (by a subtle and perhaps questionable sub-division) 
on the intellectus agens and on the intellectus possibilis, further, 
on the executive faculties (“er se pas wun influx aussi 
rigoureux que pour Vintelligence ’’), then on the will (“ une 
motion surnaturelle, immédiate, physique, infailliblement 
efficace ”’?)—the question of physical predetermination is nicely 
avoided—and, finally, on the words, is traced out by Dr. Lusseau 
with consummate skill. In c. xi. he teaches verbal inspiration 
(not, of course, dictation), and meets the objections raised by 
Franzelin, Schiffini, Pesch and others. The next chapter shows 
how inspiration affected the secretaries employed by sacred 
writers. 


The revelation of the dogma of Inspiration is inadequately 
proved from the Bible itself, adequately and with certainty 
only from Tradition, i.e., from the teaching of the Church, 
as Dr. Lusseau proves in the third part of his book. But he 
does not enter into the question of the formal motive from which 
the tradition springs. So here we may draw attention to a 
long article in Divus Thomas (March-April, 1931), by Fr. §. 
M. Zarb, O.P., in which the criterium of the inspiration and 
canonicity of the New Testament Books is given as ‘“ ipsorum 
origo apostolica,’? and of the Old Testament Books ‘ ipsorum 
origo prophetica.’? Space will not allow us to discuss this 
teaching. While at Divus Thomas we should mention that the 
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_ important paper on La Lettura di tutta la Bibbia nel corso 
the teologico (referred to in C.R., I. 328) is concluded in this same 
W number. It may not be out of place to say that in at least 
on one of our English seminaries the reading of the whole Bible 
nd has for many years been obligatory. 

to Turning to quite another branch of scriptural study, namely 
lus to textual criticism, we notice a very important edition of the 
tus Septuagint which is being published in Germany. In place of 
Iso the Wiirtembergische Bibelanstalt edition, a new publication 
of Septuaginta Societatis Scientiarum Gottingensis is to be issued 
ose in parts, under the editorship of Dr. Alfred Rahls, the foremost 
om authority in Germany on the Greek of the Old Testament. The 
the — first half of part X, Psalmi cum Odis, appeared in January, and 
ate the second half is due before the end of this year. Next year 
art — part IX, the four books of the Maccabees, will be published, to 
ta. | be followed annually by the sapiential and prophetical books, 
1” — leaving the earlier books until the end, because these have 
0), | already been edited by Brooke and McLean in our excellent 
use fF Old Testament in Greek. The German work will be complete in 
Dry sixteen volumes.” <A few words on its merits. The prolegomena 
the of eighty pages gives a thorough examination of all the manu- 
18 scripts, their texts, grouping, origins and recensions. The text 
ind of the Psalter is beautifully printed with ‘* apparatus criticus ”’ 
ng. at the foot of each page. As several years may pass before our 
ary Cambridge LXX reaches the Psalter, this German work will for 
a - some time remain the standard authority. 
on 
er, Another German publication deserving very high commenda- 
198% tion is a Catholic commentary on Die Beiden Makkabderbiicher® 
une - by Dom Hugh Bévenot, O.S8.B. The author is an Englishman, 
ent |  & monk formerly of Erdington Abbey and now of Weingarten. 
ely — He writes in excellent German; and 1 am not overmeasuring the 
san _~| work of a dear friend and a former pupil, uzdnras smtp didacxadrov 
ion | when I say that it exceeds in worth any other up-to-date com- 
by | mentary on I and II Machabees; for the author has made an 
ws | extensive study of all the literature on the subject, Catholic 
red | and non-Catholic, English, German and French, and has sub- 


jected it to searching criticism. The Introduction discusses the 
riddle of the name ‘‘ Machabee,”’ gives a synopsis of the contents 


ely } of the books, decides that I Mac. was written originally in 
ity Hebrew, circa 120-100 B.c., by a Palestinian Jew (not a Saddu- 
ch, | cee) who knew the geography of his country well, and that IT 
he | Mac. came from an Alexandrian Jew (a Rabbi?) who produced 
ich J his compendium of Jason’s five books for the benefit of those 
a who had neither time nor inclination to study these books. The 
S. difficult question of the dependence of Machabees on Jason is 
ind well considered ; equally good is the discussion of the documents 
um quoted by the inspired writer. The chapter on the topography 
his q 12 Subscription price for Vol. X, Part I, 15s. 5d.; or, for subscribers to the 


the whole work, 11s. 
ik '3 xii.+260. Hanstein, Bonn, 1931. M. 9.60, geb. II. 60. 
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of the events will be read with greater interest if the chrono. 
logical table and the two clear maps are consulted. Genea-. 
logical tables illustrate at a glance the Seleucid and Asmonean 
dynasties. A chapter is devoted to the campaigns and the 
military strength of the combatants. The two books were 
excluded from the canon of the Palestinian Jews on the 
gratuitous assumption that inspired writings came to an end 
with Daniel. As both books are wanting in Codex Vaticanus, 
Dom Bévenot has taken Sinaiticus as the basis of his translation 
of I Mac. ; but as this is defective in II Mac., he has there adopted 
Codex Alexandrinus. The translation reads smoothly. Excel. 
lent footnotes accompany the text. The only criticism that 
suggests itself is that more patristic and devotional references 
might have coloured the commentary. 


The volume is one of the series Die Heilige Schrift des Alten 
Testamentes edited by Dr. Franz Feldmann and Dr. Heinr, 
Herkenne, commentaries of which German Catholics may justly 
feel proud. In the corresponding series on the New Testament 
we notice that Dr. F. Tillmann’s Das Johannes-Evangelium has 
recently appeared in its fourth edition. But as this excellent 
commentary has been known since 1914, we need not discuss it 
here. 


The prospectus and specimen page of Biblisches Reallexikon 
edited by Dr. Edmund Kalt, professor at Mainz seminary, 
promise a biblical encyclopedia that will satisfy the needs not 
only of students but also of preachers and catechists; but as we 
have failed to obtain a copy of the work itself up to the time of 
going to press, we must reserve judgment until a later date. 
The complete dictionary will comprise two volumes, of some 
2,400 columns. The first volume is now ready in two parts. 


Before passing to purely English publications we may draw 
attention to Pentateuch and Haftorahs, edited by the Chief 
Rabbi, Dr. J. H. Hertz, and printed by the Oxford University 
Press for Humphrey Milford. Two volumes, Genesis 
and Exodus (7s. 6d. each), have appeared. The work is written 
for the Synagogue, the Jewish school, and the Jewish home. 
On one page is the Massoretic text, beautifully printed, and on 
the opposite page is the Revised Version in clear type, with 
footnotes to each page. The tone of the commentary is very 
conservative, o excessively so; thus, the nebular theory 
explains Gen. i. 3; and the “ day ” in Gen. i. is “an age ” 
At times the satangeciation is faulty, as, for example, that Gen. 
iii. 22 means that Adam through disobedience actually became 
as God, and ‘‘ through further disobedience he could secure 
deathlessness.”” And it is simply libellous to tell young Jews 
that ‘‘ this Christian dogma of Original Sin throughout the 
Middle Ages is accompanied by an unbelievable vilification of 
Woman” (p. 60). Further, the note on ‘“ Alleged Christo- 
logical References in Scripture’ (pp. 416-418) is deplorable. 
The Chief Rabbi cannot have it both ways: if Targum, Talmud 
14] Lieferung 10 M. Schéningh, Paderborn. 
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and Rabbis are to be quoted throughout the commentary, their 
evidence should not be suppressed when Messianic passages are 
under discussion. But for all this, after the glut of “ critical ”’ 
extravaganza there is something refreshing in this conservative 
Jewish production ; and we readily subscribe to the Chief Rabbi’s 
conviction that ‘‘ the criticism associated with the name of 
Wellhausen is a perversion of history and a desecration of 
religion ’’; also to his refusal ‘‘ to eliminate the Divine either 
from history or from human life.’’ 


The most important Anglican commentary that has appeared 
within the last few months is The Epistle to the Colossians and 
the Epistle to Philemon, by Lewis B. Radford, M.A., D.D., 
Bishop of Goulburn, Australia, one of the Westminster Series 
of commentaries, which aim at a mid-position between the 
Cambridge Bible for Schools and the International Critical 
Commentaries. This latest addition attains the standard of the 
best volumes of the series. After vindicating the traditional 
authenticity, integrity, date and origin of Colossians, the author 
compares the Epistle with Hphesians. A chapter on ‘ Chris- 
tianity in Phrygia ’’ contains some excellent matter. On the 
difficult question of the Colossian ‘‘ heresy ’’? (the word is per- 
haps ill chosen), Lightfoot’s and Hort’s theories are set aside 
for a Judaeo-pagan (Phrygian) syncretism—which is as near the 
solution as we can get. The chapter on ‘ Angelology and 
Angelolatry ’’ is somewhat spoilt by an attraction to Dr. M. 
Jones’ theory of development (‘‘ contradiction ’’ would be the 
true word) of St. Paul’s own thought. The next two chapters— 
the Epistle and modern errors, especially Theosophy—are of 
ephemeral interest; but the final chapter on ‘“ Friends and 
Fellow-Workers of St. Paul’’ makes delightful reading. The 
footnotes to the text are good and gener ally thresh out satisfying 
provender. Any influence of the mystery-religions on Pauline 
sacramental doctrine is happily rejected. The ‘commentary may 
profitably and safely be read by Catholic students; but they will 
share our regret that bishop Radford seems to have read little, 
if any, of the writings of Catholic continental scholars. 


The Westminster Commentaries must not be confused with our 
Westminster Version, the fourth volume of which, containing 
The Epistle to the Hebrews, by the Very Rev. Patrick Boylan, 
M.A., D.Litt., D.D., the Epistles of SS. James, Peter, Jude, by 
the Rev. W. H. Kent, O.8.C., the Pastoral and Johannine 
Epistles and the Apocalypse, by the Rev. Francis C. Gigot, 
S.T.D., has recently been published.“ It is an excellent produc- 
tion ; but as it has been available in separate parts for some time, 
and but minor alterations have been made in the complete 
volume, we need not do more than call attention to it here. 


The World of the New Testament, by T. R. Glover,” is written 


15 x+382. Methuen, 21/-. 
16 Longmans, 8/6. 
W pp. 189. Cambridge University Press, 6/-. 
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‘‘in order that the ordinary reader of the New Testament may 
realize something of the society in which the Early Church 
found itself.’”’ There is much about the world in the book and 
little about the New Testament. The contents deal with the 
Greek, Alexander, the Roman, the Jew, the Empire, the Hel. 
lenistic town, and the people. There are occasional jibes against 
things the writer does not understand, and the reader is in- 
formed that the Roman Catholic Church was begotten of the 
Roman Empire ‘in its worst days.’’ In brief, a well written 
book composed by a widely read man with a rather narrow mind. 


The riddle of 7'he Riddle of the New Testament, by Sir Edwyn 
Hoskyns, Bart., and Noel Davey,'* is the relation between Jesus 
of Nazareth and the Primitive Church. The conclusion is a 
happy one. Primitive Christianity derived its inspiration not 
from Mystery Religions but from ‘‘ The Event of the Life and 
Death of Jesus,’’ which ‘‘ was not thought of as a human act, 
but as an act of God wrought out in human flesh and blood.” 
Jesus was no mere humanitarian teacher: modern humani- 
tarianism seems ‘‘ doctrinaire and trivial ’’ when compared with 
the robust faith of the primitive Christians. Chapters on the 
Language, the Text, and the History, stimulate; but much of 
what follows is marred by unwarranted parallelism between Old 
and New Testament passages; and a consideration of Luke xxiv. 
27, 45 would have saved needless discussion. The “ critical ” 
solution of the Synoptic Question is taken for granted : it never 
seems to occur to these writers that St. Peter’s catechetical in- 
struction drawn up for the Primitive Church was the basis not 
only of Mark’s but also of Luke’s and Matthew’s gospels. The 
treatment of the fourth Gospel is unsatisfactory, and there are 
other blemishes. But the discriminating student of the New 
Testament will read the volume with interest and at times with 
exhilaration. An appendix deals (unsatisfactorily) with the 
date and authorship of the Gospels. 


The last book in the Bible is The Apocalypse, and its best 
modern commentator is Pére E. B. Allo, O.P. But his great 
work was written for savants rather than for the ordinary reader. 
Now, however, an abridged edition has appeared, L’ Apocalypse, 
by Pére Lavergne, O.P.," with a Preface of recommendation 
from Pére Allo. It is an admirable little commentary which 
should find its way into every priest’s library. 


Finally a word on a text: Si quis episcopatum desiderat, 
bonum opus desiderat (I Tim. iii. 1). Does this encourage a 
desire for the mitre or simply for the priesthood? In Biblica 
(1. 1931) Fr. U. Holzmeister, S.J., a professor of the Biblical 
Institute, and in Verbum Domini (April, 1931) ‘ L.S.’’ both 
make it clear that the text refers only to the priesthood. This 
exegesis confirms the opinion of St. John Chrysostom, St. 


18 np. 332. Faber & Faber, 10/6. 
19 169 pages. Gabalda, Paris. 10 francs. 
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Augustine, St. Thomas Aquinas and others that it is ‘‘indecens,”’ 


“jjlicitum ’? and ‘‘ praesumptuosum’’” to seek after the 
episcopal dignity. 


Ill. HISTORY. 
By THE Rey. PHiLie HuGues, L.S.H. 


THE output of serious historical work in the last few months has 
been as varied as it has been considerable. M. Reinach’s 
Orpheus has been published in a new revised translation,” and it 
is interesting to note in current reviews how much of the pres- 
tige of this once all-proving work has disappeared. Sounder 
methodology and a learning at least as deep as that of the Paris 
professor have done much since first this book was published, to 
repair whatever damage these naturalistic theorists caused. It 
was interesting, too, to note in some of the reviews of the new 
edition the influence of Fr. Schmidt’s great work recently re- 
viewed at length in The Clergy Review by Mgr. Myers. 


One of the notable features of the quarter is the appearance 
of a group of studies concerned with medieval monasticism. 
The Royal Historical Society publishes a most valuable collection 
of papers relating to the Benedictines—Documents illustrating 
the Activities of the General and Provincial Chapters of the 
English Black Monks, 1215-1540, edited by William Abel Pantin. 
Here in a volume of 300 pages we have statutes, notices of chap- 
ters and other miscellaneous papers, the study of which may be 
expected to clear up the dark places of many an old theory. 
A second volume is to follow. The Manchester University Press 
published (1s. 6d.) The Kirkstall Chronicle, 1355-1400, from an 
MS. in the Bodleian, edited by M. V. Clarke and N. Denholme- 
Young. M. A. Goodwin has written a concise and readable 
essay on The Abbey of Saint Hdmundsbury,” and records, it is 
interesting to note, that the early fifteenth century was at St. 
Edmundsbury a time of reform and revival. /rish Monasticism, 
by Fr. John Ryan, S.J., M.A.,* is to be reviewed later and at 
length, so here I simply note its recent publication. Of 
monasticism abroad there are two noteworthy books—Monastic 
Life at Cluny, 910-1157, by Joan Evans, D.Litt, fills a long-felt 
want. It it scholarly, sympathetic and complete. The Knights 
Hospitallers in the Holy Land, by Colonel E. J. King, C.M.G., 
M.A., F.S.A., is the work of the librarian of the British Order 
of St. John of Jerusalem.” It is a full account of the foundation 
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21 Routledge, 15/-. 

22 Blacknell, 4/6. 
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of the Order, and of its history thence onward to the fall of 
Acre—the last Christian possession in the Holy Land. This is 
the first time that the story of the Order—which perhaps we 
know better to-day as that of the Knights of Malta—has been 
told so completely in English. Colonel King’s book is learned, 
documented, readable and well illustrated. 


Messrs. Methuen are also publishing a new series of studies 
of Great Medieval Churchmen of which Dr. Elliott Binns is 
the editor. The first of the series—Innocent I1J*—is from the 
editor’s pen. It is full, accurate, and interesting, but its subject 
never really comes to life. Another fault is the relative 
proportion given to the different phases of the pontificate, so 
that—for example—the author’s account of the great Lateran 
Council of 1215 is hardly sufficient to explain the importance 
which, inevitably, he must allow throughout the book. The 
second number of the series is Joachim of Flora, by Henry Bett, 
which is rather a discussion of the Sicilian Abbot’s theories and 
their effect on the late Middle Ages than a life of their author. 
Other volumes promised are to deal with Nicolas of Cusa, John 
of Salisbury, Gerson, and St. Gregory VII. 


Medievalists will be interested too in the definitive edition of 
Sabatier’s Vie de S. Francois d’ Assise.” 


To the growing number of studies in English dealing with 
medieval institutions Dr. Hartridge’s new work—A History of 
Vicarages in the Middle Ages*—is a welcome addition. He treats 
of the origin of the curious anomaly thanks to which, so very 
often, in the Middle Ages the priest-in-charge of the parish and 
the parish-priest were not at all the same person. From an 
exhaustive study of the documents concerned he shows how 
rapidly the system developed, how serious were the abuses it 
bred, and how persistent and effective was the zeal of 
ecclesiastical authority to root out the abuses and settle the 
system on principles of justice. Our own country, perhaps more 
than any other, saw the fine flower of the system and hence 
Dr. Hartridge’s study will be of great value to students of the 
religious condition of pre-Reformation England. 


While on the subject of English History we should like to 
say a word—an unfavourable word, alas—about Dr. Williamson’s 
The Evolution of England. A commentary on the facts. Rarely 
has anyone dealt with the subject so brilliantly. The book grips 
from its first pages. But the method of presentation is, 
inevitably, that of telling generalizations with a striking fact 
or two to point them. When the generalization is warranted 
no method could be happier in its result. With influences 
stranger than fact at work no method could be more disastrous, 
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and Catholic readers will note with annoyance more than one 
unpleasant half-truth which, thanks to Dr. Williamson’s art, 


will do yeoman service for years yet to come in the ancient 
cause of ‘‘ No Popery.”’ 


Miss Storm Jameson’s The Decline of Merry England® has 
been before the public for some time, but it is so useful a check 
on the canonized prejudices of Whig historians that mention 
of it here needs no apology. Merry England declined because 
the Puritan flourished—and the Puritan’s religion was a skilfully 
worked-out way of making the best of both worlds. Calvin is 
the Patriarch of Puritanism and Calvin was the first religious 
leader to reverence temporal prosperity: work and prayer 
became identified for his followers: material success was 
evidence of godliness, efficiency the visible test of virtue. The 
poor naturally suffered, for where the middle ages had seen in 
the poor man the kinsman of Our Lord, ‘ to the enlightened 
eyes of Puritanism he was the blood brother of Satan.’’ Hence 
“to Puritanism is due a good deal of the brutalism of the 
Eighteenth Century .. . justification by Faith had produced 
fatty degeneration of the soul.’’ In the Seventeenth Century the 
dual nature of Puritanism showed itself in the sect’s political 
activities as surely as in the world of economics. Here Miss 
Jameson again bravely defies the ancient taboos and describes 
the pious humbug for what it really was. There is a spirited 
defence of the eleven years’ personal rule of Charles I, 1629-40. 
“Tts régime was not selfish. It attempted to look upon the 
country as a single entity and to protect the helpless from the 
strong. Whence it earned the hatred of the individualist.’’ 
Coming nearer to our own times she notes the state of war 
between capital and labour as ‘“ the result of the Puritan’s 
forgetfulness of teaching which the discarded Church had iterated 
through Centuries.’? The history of Puritanism is the history 
of the gradual enslavement of religion by wealth, ill-gotten 
wealth looted from the Church, sanctified by these descendants 
of Calvin. The point of view is not perhaps new—but never 


before has this particular subject been so well treated from this 
point of view. 


Another series recently inaugurated by the same firm, and 
which promises to take its place as an inevitable work of 
reference is a History of Medieval and Modern Europe, in seven 
volumes. While the earlier six-volume Methuen series was 
intended for the higher forms of schools the new books’ aim 
is higher, and in size and scope they are akin to the seven- 
volume History of England, edited by Sir Charles Oman for 
the same firm. The first volume of the series is already out. 
It deals with the period 1815 to 1923,*! and has the veteran Sir 
John Marriott for its author. It is hardly necessary to say 
of it that it is a piece of sound, reliable work, written with 
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much distinction, and that every section shows evidence of its 
author’s long, practical experience of his subject. It is especially 
interesting to notice the generally fair treatment of things 
Catholic, and the welcome absence in the story of the unification 
of Italy of the anti-papal gibes that used once to be here 
de rigueur. 


The Oxford University Press too announces a new historical 
series—7'he Oxford History of England, to be published, under 
the very competent editorship of Mr. G. N. Clark, in fourteen 
volumes. 


Few subjects have been so little investigated in detail as the 
decline and disappearance under the Recusancy Code of this 
country’s ancient Catholic families. A very particular word of 
congratulation is then due to Sir Gerald Ryan and Miss Lilian 
J. Redstone for Timperley of Hintlesham. A Study of a Suffolk 
Family.** Here we see the year to year operation of the Code 
by which, in the course of a few generations, this great family 
was brought low. Nowhere else, so far as our knowledge goes, 
has that process been so accurately portrayed, and with such 
continuous reference to documents. Better than any other does 
a work like this help our understanding of what the recusant’s 
life came to be. We are shown how the initial registry for 
refusal to attend Protestant services was the beginning of a 
slow steady process of ruin that only ceased when the recusant 
- conformed, or, as in this case, when he managed to sell what 
he could of his property and fled overseas. We see the ebb and 
flow of the persecution through a century and a half, according 
as neighbours were friendly or the reverse. The fines mount 
up, debts and mortgages accumulate, and little by little, farms, 
villages, woods and pasture, the whole great estate disappears 
to the profit of the Crown and the common informer. This 
account of the ruin of the Timperleys will, it is to be hoped, 
inspire other enthusiasts to a like competent account of some 
of the many other families who with the like readiness gave 
their all to save their faith. 


Anyone who has the task of teaching Church History in 
elementary schools or the lower forms of secondary schools, 
will find an excellent text-book in Church History, by the Rev. 
John Laux, M.A.® It is very well illustrated, readable and 
accurate, well supplied with maps and has a good working index. 
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ROMAN DOCUMENTS 
By THH REv. A. BENTLEY, Ph.D., M.A. 
THE ENCYCLICAL ‘‘ QUADRAGESIMO ANNO.’’ 


The great social Encyclicals in which the Holy Father has dealt 
with Christian Marriage and Christian Education are worthily 
followed by the latest Encyclical commemorating the Fortieth 
Anniversary of ‘‘ Rerum Novarum’” (A.A.8., XXIII, pp. 
177-228). It will be sufficient merely to notice it here. Its con- 
tents are already familiar to the reader through the comments 
of the general press, both Catholic and non-Catholic. A complete 
translation has been printed by our Catholic papers, and is 
available in a more permanent form in a seventy-page pamphlet, 
under the title of ‘‘ The Social Order: Its Reconstruction and 
Perfection ’”? (C.T.S. 2d.). 


THE PRECEDENCE OF A VICAR GENERAL OR VICAR CAPITULAR. 


The following dubia were solved in a decree of the S.C. of the 
Council, dated May 10th, 1931. 


I. ‘ An vi praecedentiae Vicario generali competant iura et 
officia, de quibus in canone 397; 


II. “An vi praecedentiae Vicarius generalis canonicus 
eximatur a munere adsistendi Episcopo in Missis aliisque 
functionibus pontificalibus ; 

III. ‘‘ An Vicario capitulari, vi muneris, competat ius et 
officium peragendi functiones sacras in sollemnioribus anni 
festivitatibus, de quibus in canone 397, n. 1.”’ 


To all three, the S.C. replied “‘ Negative.” (A.A.S., XXIII, 
p. 235.) 


The above doubts receive some degree of colour from the wide 
terms in which canon 370, 1, defines the precedence of the Vicar 
General : ‘‘ Praesente etiam Episcopo, Vicarius Generalis publice 
privatimque praecedentiae ius habet super omnibus dioecesis 
clericis, non exclusis dignitatibus et canonicis  ecclesiae 
cathedralis, etiam in choro et actibus capitularibus .. .” 


According to canon 397, 1-4, the dignitaries and canons of the 
cathedral chapter secundum ordinem praecedentiae have the sight 
and duty to supply the place of the bishop, when he is prevented 
from officiating on solemn feasts, to act as assistant priest to the 
bishop celebrating in pontificals, to minister the sacraments to 
him during illness and to conduct his funeral, to summon tne 
chapter and preside over it and to regulate the choir. 


The new decree makes it clear that the ‘ precedence,’’ here 
spoken of in c. 397, has to do, not with the precedence of the 
Vicar General over the canons, but with the priority of digni- 
taries, and canons among themselves. The Vicar General] is not 
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necessarily even a canon. Where, however, he is a dignitary or 
a canon, his claim to the privileges and exemptionsof the chapter 
rests upon his position not as a Vicar General, but as a canon. 
In the same way, the office of Vicar Capitular does not carry 
with it the right to privileges which the Code assigns to the 
dignitaries or the other canons in order of seniority. 


PADRE PIO OF FOGGIA. 


Those who are aware of the stir made a few years ago by 


popular rumours of a new stigmatisé, will take note of the latest 
Declaration of the Holy Office. 


On May 22nd, 1931, a book by Alberto del Fante, entitled 
‘¢ A Padre Pio di Pietralcina, l’Araldo del Signore ’”’ (Galleri, 
Bologna, 1931), was declared to be prohibited ipso iwre by canon 
1399, 5, on the ground that the book describes ‘‘ alleged miracles 
and other extraordinary happenings.’’ In accordance therefore 
with canon 1398, 1, it may not be “ printed, read, retained, sold, 


translated into other languages, or in any way communicated 
to others.”’ 


The S.C. also repeats the substance of two earlier decisions, 
forbidding visits to Padre Pio or regular correspondence with 
him. A decree of May 31st, 1923, declared that the facts were not 
proved to be supernatural, and that the faithful ought to act in 
conformity with this declaration. On July 24th of the following 
year, the S.C. was still more insistent in its instructions that all 


such visits made devotionis causa, and communication by letter, 
should cease. (A.A.S., XXIII, p. 233.) 
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Educational Psychology. By Jules de la Vaissiére, S.J. 
Translated from the French by S. A. Raemers, M.A., Ph.D. 
pp. xi. and 385. London: Herder. 10s. 6d. 


For a long time past, many of us have wondered if such a 
thing as Educational Psychology existed. Psychology we knew, 
and Education we knew, but this hyphenated thing was unclear 
both in origin and object. Not that books were lacking on this 
subject : they poured from the presses. They were, however, in 
many cases, singularly unconvincing, a collection of bits and 
scraps of experimental and other psychology, thrown together 
without method, almost a group of accidents clamouring for a 
substance. 


As text-books continue to appear, it is well that we scholastics 
should be represented, and on that account we may welcome the 
volume by Fr. Jules de la Vaissiére, S.J., on Hducational 
Psychology (Herder). There lies before us Dr. Raemer’s English 
translation of the fifth French Edition, and we can say at once 
that the translation runs smoothly and well. Fr. de la 
Vaissiére, S.J., it will be remembered, is one of the few who 
have had both the courage and the industry to publish a book 
on Experimental Psychology. So many of us neglect the whole 
experimental findings, on account of the labour involved in the 
study. He is therefore equipped for his task, and has studied 
the European literature widely. His volume on Educational 
Psychology will be valuable to all, who are closely concerned 
with the education of youth, whether in primary, preparatory 
or secondary schools. 


In addition to useful sections on the general development of 
interests, the development of attention, of memory, and of 
creative imagination, their are other chapters on the develop- 
ment of the religious sense, of the moral sense, and one that is 
particularly concerned with voluntary faults. The last hundred 
pages are devoted to some scientific consideration of types and 
characters, and of abnormal children. 


In his treatment of voluntary faults, Fr. de la Vaissiére has 
some unusually valuable observations concerning faults against 
chastity and the origins of lying. 


Altogether we feel that the author has welded a mass of matter 
into one whole, that the welding is effectively done, and that the 
whole is the best work on Educational Psychology that we know. 
We venture to suggest that the clergy might commend it to the 
consideration of teachers. 

JOHN G. VANCE. 
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Elements of Epistemology. By the Rev. Joseph Thomas Barron, 
D.D., of the Faculty of Sacred Sciences of the Catholic 


University of America. pp. 225. London: Burns, Oates 
and Washbourne. 7s. 6d. 


In this Elements of Epistemology, Dr. J. T. Barron, of the 
Catholic University of America, has produced a most useful text- 
book, which shows signs of the careful and critical study of most 
of the scholastic and neo-scholastic treatises. It is written with 
freshness and vigour, is undoubtedly interesting, and shows 
considerable competence. But we particularly commend Dr. 
Barron’s readable presentation of things which in other hands, 
can be dusty indeed, and likewise, his careful references to 
authors. In this last type of work, America excels, and we 
wonder sometimes what European scholars would do, without the 
valuable American summaries and digests of the work done and 
of the results achieved in many scientific fields of research in 
Europe. Thus, Dr. Barron’s lists of authors that support dif- 
ferent propositions are not only imposing: they are exceedingly 
useful. For the rest, this author holds a balance between oppo- 
nents on all disputed points, as is both meet and just in the 
writing of a text-book. 

We submit, not without diffidence, two little criticisms. First, 
the treatment of the sceptics is a little too curt, and the most 
difficult chapter in any work on the theory of knowledge seems 
in consequence unsatisfactory. Of course, the author gives 
references to fuller treatments, but his own discussion is too 
summary, while he warns us against making “‘ a sceptic a man of 
straw and then knocking him down—dialectically speaking.” 
Possibly the author’s compactness, and the necessary brevity of 
his discussion induces the impression that he has not fully 
realized an attitude of mind, which has its being and appropriate 
activity in suspense, reluctance and question. There are minds 
that cannot affirm anything, for long, in peace. They must re- 
volve, and honeycomb their convictions with multiple doubt. And 
the real difficulty about some sceptics is that they are deeply 
unhappy in any mental activity that involves even the beginnings 
of resolute assertion or belief. It is to such sceptics, that we 
must present our case against themselves—surely one of the 
most difficult towrs de force in all philosophy. 


Again, Dr. Barron sums up the case admirably, when dealing 
with perceptionism and representationism. The first theory 
holds, he says, that external reality is apprehended immediately 
through the senses. ‘‘ Representationism, or the theory of 
mediate and inferential sense perception,’’ he says, ‘‘ maintains 
that the non-ego is not apprehended immediately.’? He proceeds 
to show the well-known difficulties in both statements. There 
is, however, a point of view, that we especially commend to the 
author. Some of us may hold (1) that we apprehend reality 
immediately, (2) that it is ir x0ssible to prove that we apprehend 
it immediately, (3) that we i ‘st offer proofs of statement in the 
theory of knowledge, (4) that we are therefore driven back from 
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the id quod to the id quo in search of a something that shall 
serve as a Starting point in discussion with opponents, (5) that 
by singling out the mental processes, the id quo, we do not imply 
for a moment that they are either observed first or observed at 
all, (6) that the mental processes on isolation and closer 
examination prove to be no more that the id quo of an id quod 
without which they are meaningless. Thus a certain number 
of Dr. Barron’s representationists might justly say that they dis- 
liked his etiquette. They might further add, that they only had 
recourse to inner data, in their search for an indubitable ground 
against the sceptic and the solipsist. 


Will the author, therefore, allow a concluding reflexion? It 
is probably true that authors who have wrestled with the soul 
of the sceptic, find it more difficult to accept the curt formule 
of some of the perceptionists. That, however, does not make 
them representationists. 


We congratulate Dr. Barron on an admirable piece of work, 
which might well find its way into all our seminaries. It might 
be read, too, with ease and refreshment by many of the clergy 
who would care to reflect, in good company, about the founda- 
tions of knowledge. 

JOHN G. VANCE. 


La Contemplation. By Rev. P. E. Lamballe, Eudiste. Pierre 
Téqui, Rue Bonaparte, Paris. pp. 204. 10fr. 

Maison Téqui has of late years poured out a continuous stream 
of cheap and useful handbooks apologetic and didactic. The 
one under review, ‘“‘ La Contemplation,’’ by Father Lamballe, 
Eudiste, is a fourth edition of his summary of articles contro- 
versial and otherwise which he contributed to the Ami du Clergé. 
It was published, so he states in the preface, at the request of 
several readers of the Ami. Why they did this is not quite 
clear. It contains nothing new in matter or method, in fact. it 
excludes d’exprés all authorities later than St. Francis of Sales. 
Of course, our greatest masters of the spiritual life are St. 
Thomas, St. Teresa, St. John of the Cross, and St. Francis of 
Sales, but they are not so exhaustive of the subject that he 
should confine himself to them. Still, those who have neither 
time nor opportunity for studying the work of these great saints 
will find this book a useful compendium. More souls are fitted 
for and called to the prayer of contemplation than is generally 
believed. It behoves then the confessor to study this subject 
for their sakes as well as his own. 


Fr. Lamballe’s treatment of the matter is somewhat one- 
sided, but it is amply illustrated by extracts from his authorities 
and for that reason is of value. He attacks root and branch 
the modern school which follows Cardinal Billot and the Jesuits 
generally, and he directs his attention especially to Fr. 
Poulain, S.J., the writer of the article Contemplation in the 
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Catholic Encyclopedia. Two controverted points are considered 
by him in extenso. First, is the divine call to contemplative 
prayer universal or special? Second, is there such a state as 
‘acquired contemplative prayer’’? He contends that his 
authorities demonstrate that the call is universal and all con. 
templative prayer is ‘‘ infused.’? His arguments do not con- 
vince us. True, St. Teresa and St. John do say “all”’ are 
called, but do they mean all Christians, or only all who are 
already members of a contemplative order? Again, if the 
term ‘‘ acquired contemplation ’’ does not come in his authori- 
ties it is not clear that the idea is not there. It must be 
remembered that prior to the XVII century writers did not use 
the clear distinctive terms afterwards employed; though 
“acquired contemplation ’’ is to be found in quite ancient 
authors. St. Ligouri has no hesitation in stating, “ at the end 
of a certain time ordinary meditation produces what is called 
acquired contemplation.’? However, as the Ami well says, “ in 
order to benefit by medicine it is not necessary to know its in- 
a gg or what is its scientific name.’’ We may well leave it 
at that. 


A. H. VILLIERS. 


Sermon Notes on the Sunday Propers. By the Rev. F. W. 
Drinkwater. Sheed & Ward. pp. 119. 3s. 6d. 


Rarely do we hear sermons based on the prayers and the 
scriptural passages, which the Church so beautifully weaves into 
the Liturgy of the Mass. Yet all these are full of matter, for 
our instruction and edification. Perhaps, not so full as are the 
Sunday Epistles and Gospels, but equally of the Church’s 
choosing. Father Drinkwater has had the happy inspiration, 
to present us with Notes of a Year’s sermons all founded on 
the Propers. All who have enjoyed the use of Sermon Notes 
before published by him, know with what happy facility he can 
draw from the Gospel Texts lessons adapted to the everyday 
circumstances and spiritual needs of our daily life. They will 
find these new ones equally useful and enjoyable. 


About these notes, as about all that comes from Fr. Drink- 
water’s pen, there is something of that unaffected simplicity one 
admires in Newman’s Sermon Notes and Meditations. The 
thought is fresh, at least in manner of presentation, yet homely. 
Though the notes are brief, they are fairly exhaustive of the 
text, and worded with an aptness of diction and form, which 
only a master of literary craftsmanship can command. 


To those of us on whom “lieth a necessity to preach the 
Gospel,’’ and yet must perforce lean on the meditations of others 
because either we have not ourselves been taught to think or 
our powers of imagination are weak, these notes will come as a 
boon, and to our hearers as profit and joy. Father Drinkwater 
has not ransacked the volumes of classic pulpit orators for 
thoughts and illustrations, but he has passed the Sunday 
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Propers through the alembic of his own mind, and they come 
forth clear and limpid bearing the flavour of his own indivi- 
duality and experience. While the eternal verities have not 
been neglected, we are treated to new and homely subjects such 
as ‘‘ The Angels at Mass,’’ ‘‘ Congregational Singing at Mass,”’ 
‘Qn Worry,’? and ‘‘ Going to Benediction.’’ Priests young 
and old will find this little book full of interest and rich in 
service. 
A. H. VILLIERS. 


Le Cardinal Mercier, Docteur de la Vie Intérieure. By Mlle. G. 
Joannes.—Paris, P. Téqui. xiv, 145. 8 francs. 

Meditations on the Gospels. By Bishop Ottokar Prohaszka.— 
Sheed & Ward. pp. xiv, 248. 6s. 

Two spiritual books reflecting the interior lives of two recently 
dead Bishops, both philosophers and men of action, may be 
considered in juxtaposition. The first is a soul-portrait of the 
distinguished founder of the Institut Léon-XIII, drawn by 
Mdlle. G. Joannes who knew the Cardinal intimately and had 
the benefit of his spiritual direction. It is a short book of 160 
pages which lays under contribution many public addresses and 
more private documents. At times it seems overloaded with 
quotation marks. But in the end it gives us a convincing view 
of the Cardinal’s interior life of prayer and union with God 
and of his spiritual activities as a director, educationist and 
ruler of a large diocese. His simplicity, kindliness, sympathy, 
fearlessness, singleness of purpose stand out clearly. Through 
it all we see the philosopher with his passion for truth and his 
determination to live the truths he taught. 


The second book introduces one who is still a stranger to 
English Catholics, but of whom we should hear much more. 
This is Bishop Ottokar Prohiszka to whom ‘“ one may almost 
say that the reawakening of Hungarian culture was due.’’ After 
a brilliant career in Rome he became a lecturer in Esztergom 
and then Bishop of Székesfehérvar. A life of intense activity 
as lecturer, writer, social reformer, parliamentarian, and 
administrator, came to an end with dramatic suddenness in 
1927. He contemplated the “‘ total restoration of Catholic life, 
the summing up of Catholics into Christ.’? These Meditations 
constantly reveal the philosophic mind. Nature is a lovely book 
open before the bishop, suggesting images of spiritual truths. 
Thus of the Soul of Christ he writes: 


“Tt lives on the heights of contemplation and feels and suffers in a manner 
incomprehensible to us. Its emotions are as profound as the sea, and It is 
enveloped in the mystery of the Godhead as high crags are veiled by mist. 
God carries this Soul over the face of the abyss, lifts It from the profound 
derths of Its humility and bears It soaring bevond the stars, till the earth 
spinning in the void beneath gleams far below It like a lustrous pearl.’ (p. 101). 


The meditations are mostly devoted to the Birth and Childhood 
of Our Lord. They are beautifully composed and translated with 
distinction. They should prove useful both for private devotion 
and for sermon matter. 
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The DUBLIN ReviEW (July, 1931) opens with a deservedly 
eulogistic summary of Mr. Outram Evennett’s The Cardinal of 
Lorraine and the Council of Trent: a Study in the Counter. 
Reformation, from the well-informed pen of Abbot Cabrol. Not 
a few of our readers will be glad to hear that the phrase 
Catholic Reformation is beginning to be used in place of the 
more clumsy and less accurate Counter-Reformation. Those who 
remember Mr. Gregory Macdonald’s earlier studies in the history 
of St. Mary Moorfields will be interested in the new aspect he 
gives The Gordon Riots. The incapacity of the city authorities 
stands out very clearly. The traditional connection between 
John Wesley and the Protestant Association is seen to be very 
much exaggerated. His brother, Charles Wesley, was a stout 
opponent of the Association and its works. On June Sth, 1780, 
he wrote to John: ‘‘ Imagine the terror of the poor Papists. I 
prayed with the Preachers at the Chapel, and charged them to 
keep the peace. I preached peace and charity, the one true 
religion, and prayed earnestly for the trembling persecuted 
Catholics. Never have I found such love for them as on this 
occasion; and I believe most of the society are like-minded.” 
Mr. Egerton Beck gives us a very useful synopsis of the influence 
of The Roman (Civil) Law of Marriage on the Canon Law. In 
John Galsworthy, by Hugh P. Austin, we have a good analysis 
of the basis of his claim to undying fame in the annals of English 
Literature. ‘‘ For those, however, who believe in characterisation, 
in atmosphere that is sincere,and that melts into thecharacteris- 
ations, for those who have an interest in times that are passing 
now and will soon be of historical importance only, for those to 
whom there is something appealing in the everyday life of every- 
day people shown with a graciousness that shows a sympathy 
and an understanding for shortcomings and for over-expression, 
for those who see a virtue in moderation and in a carefulness of 
craft, there will be a love for the people whom Galsworthy has 
given us. There will also be a sincere meed of admiration for 
a creator who within the limits of a large-hearted common-sense 
has mirrored the characteristics of a great part of his country in 
the persons of a few carefully chosen characters without blame, 


without favour, without ostentation, but firmly and_ with 
courage.’ 


Apétre-Conquistadores, by the Rev. F. W. Noll, 8.J., takes us 
back to the seventeenth century Jesuit missionaries to the Ameri- 
can Indians: their amazing labours under disheartening condi- 
tions, the meagre results of long years of self-sacrifice, the 
‘‘ leakage’? problem they had to face—and then after many 
generations the reaping of the harvest. The Romantic Story of 
the Bass Rock is well told by J. G. Reeve. G. H. Stevenson 
writes on Margaret Paston, and draws from her letters a vivid 
picture of a vigorous fifteenth century lady. Father Ronald 
Knox contributes some trenchant criticisms of five non-Catholic 
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writers on Catholicism in his... and Five Foolish. Mr. E. lI. 
Watkins set forth The Philosophy of Peter Wust. 


THe Sower gets better and better. The July number is worth 
reading carefully from cover to cover. Where all is good we 
may perhaps be allowed to draw the attention of the clergy to a 
particularly sensible article on “A Birds’-eye View of the 
Leakage,’ which is not simply critical of the past but actually 
constructive and helpful. The Instruction for Confession is full 
of suggestive thoughts. 


Erupes (July 5th) gives under the title De lV’ Anglicanisme au 
Monachisme an account of the conversion of Dom Bede Camm. 
Pére Joseph de Tonquédec, in Le Message de Conrad, gives a 
powerful characterisation of the life’s work of the novelist, 
Joseph Conrad. 


NOUVELLE REVUE THEOLOGIQUE (July, 1931) gives the place of 
honour to a good article by Douglas Carter on Le Mouvement 
Religieux en Angleterre (Etat actuel), which gives an adequate 
idea of the present religious condition of non-Catholic England, 
but is less satisfactory in its account of English Catholicism. 


REVUE DES SCIENCES RELIGIEUSES (Strasbourg), July, contains 
an article by J. Riviére on Le Dogme de la Rédemption au début 
du Moyen Age. 


THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REviEW for July. Father John 
I. Lane, of Liverpool, writes a very instructive article on 
Catholic Broadcasting in Britain, giving an account of the 
B.B.C.’s religious policy as affecting Catholics down to July, 
1929 : ‘‘ The future of Catholic religious broadcasting in Britain 
should be a successful one. True, there are some clergy, luckily 
very few, who maintain that the average listener has so far lost 
all ideas of religion that he will not tolerate anything but the 
simplest talks on general ethics. In my view, this idea is 
utterly false; and in any case, as we have seen, is bound up in 
grave dangers, especially if such talks be made part of a reli- 
gious service. The radio is a powerful medium for the convey- 
ance of definite Catholic teaching to the masses, and in the 
reorganisation of broadcasting centres now in progress it is to 
be hoped that all our dioceses will feel able to play an active 
part.’ Our Reading Problem, by the Rev. Father Walter, O.S.B., 
directs the attention of priests to a very serious problem: Do 
we know what our people are reading? Is their reading sufii- 
ciently religious in quantity and in quality to counteract the 
anti-religious influences to which they are daily exposed? If we 
are interested in the right kind of reading, we will make some 
active propaganda for it. ‘‘ A priest’s success in this matter is 
fairly commensurate with his interest and efforts. He must not 
content himself with telling his people: ‘ You must read Catho- 
lic papers and religious books.’ He must secure their consent 
to ordering things for them. Or he must support a competent 
agent with his authority. Then he must direct their attention to 
articles and statements He must arouse their curiosity and 
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interest by his comments. This is certain, that the reading 
problem among our people must be handled and solved by the 
priesthood. Our Divine Teacher and Master called us the salt 
of the earth and the light of the world. We are called to season, 
and to enlighten and to strengthen. We ought to meditate often 
on the functions of salt and of light, and see to what extent we 
are performing these extremely necessary functions. Perform. 
ing these functions honestly and seriously and strenuously will 
keep us interested and prolong our lives and save us from ennui 
and deterioration.”’ 


The July COLLECTANEA FRANCISCANA opens with a German 
article on a newly discovered Summa belonging to the early 
Franciscan School of Praepositinus. Its date cannot be later 
than 1210, and it was most probably written before 1193. Its 
contents are grouped according to the Abelardian Scheme: 
faith, sacraments, charity, and also following the order of the 
Articles in the Creed of the Mass. As both Alexander of Hales 
and St. Bonaventure clearly depend on Praepositinus, the 
importance of the discovery is evident. The first of a series of 
French articles follows. Les Anciens Missionaires Capucins de 
Syrie et leurs écrits Apostoliques de langue Arabe, by Pére Louis 
de Gonzague. The bibliography of works on St. Francis published 
in 1929 and 1930, and on the works of Franciscan writers during 
the same years is worthy of more than usual attention. 


REVUE THOMISTE (May-June, 1931) opens with a striking series 
of quotations from Joseph de Maistre brought together by Pére 
Yves de la Briére, S.J., who seeks to determine Si la Guerre est 
divine ou infernale in the idea of dé Maistre. In bringing out 
de Maistre’s true idea we are brought to realise that the idea of 
the League of Nations was clearly conceived by him and that its 
actual designation, La Société des Nations, was first used by 
him. Monsieur Gustave Thibon in La Psychanalyse Freudienne 
et la Psychologie Scholastique sets out a careful analysis, fol- 
lowed by a discussion of the doctrines of Freud. Father M. A. 
Carrié, O.P., writing on La Méthode Luthérienne en exégése a 
propos de la Justice de Dieu, gives us a careful study of 
Luther’s personal equipment for the exegetical task he set 
himself in discussing the Justice of God. 


THe MontH for July opens with a thoughtful paper by Mr. 
Henry Somerville on Catholics, the Labour Party and Socialism. 
He points out that: ‘‘ The ambiguity of Socialism is not a safe- 
guard but a snare. Those who take the name of Socialists 
cannot exorcise its spirit by framing an equivocal definition ; it 
is a name with a history, a tradition, an ancestry, and a progeny 
from which it cannot be separated. Those Catholics who allow 
themselves to be saddled with this name will find it a perpetual 
embarrassment, because of its logical implications as well as its 
historical associations. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald has expressed 
his desire to rid himself of the name Socialist in favour of 
Labour, precisely because of the doctrinal, sectarian commit- 
ments of the former. Much greater must be a Catholic’s dislike 
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of the compromising term. The need has not yet arisen, and, 
pray God, may never arise, for conscientious Catholics to leave 
the Labour Party. The Party still allows a place in its ranks 
for avowed non-Socialists, though for the most part it insists 
that those aspiring to its higher positions must offer a grain of 
incense to the Socialist Cesar. Yet the situation is not beyond 
remedy. I believe that if Catholics in the Labour Party acted 
firmly and tactfully they are strong enough to resist the imposi- 
tion on them of the Socialist shibboleth.”’ R. J. Dingle has 
some sensible criticisms of the utterances of Dr. F. G. Crook- 
shank characterised as An English Critic of Thomism. Arnold 
Jordan’s vindication of T’he Conversion of John Dryden is one 
of the best we have read. Father Leo Hicks publishes the fourth 
article in his series on Father Persons, S.J., and the Seminaries 
in Spain, and with reference to the residences at San Lucar and 
Lisbon shows that Guilday’s statement ‘‘ that outside of Foley, no 
reference has been found for Persons’s activity in their erec- 
tion .. . is very wide of the mark.’’ Father Thurston’s analysis 
of the unhistorical character of ‘ the English Legend of St. 
Joseph of Arimathea ’”’ is timely and necessary. 


The July Pax (Benedictines of Prinknash. Gloucester; 
monthly 6d., 6s. a year) is the third quarterly Eastern Churches 
number. It opens with a short letter from Bishop Calavassy, 
who exercises jurisdiction over the Greek Catholics of Constanti- 
nople and All Greece. Abbot Chapman contributes a damaging 
piece of criticism: The Archbishop of Athens and Anglican 
Orders. Simply as a summary of Anglican Eucharistic Teach- 
ing, many of our readers will be glad to know of it. Dom Bede 
Winslow writes on T'he Spiritual Vitality in the Orthodox 
Church of Greece as illustrated by the activities of the modern 
Brotherhood of Zoé (Life) in reviving the practice of Preaching, 
Confession, and Hély Communion. Fr. Bourgeois’s paper, For 
the Understanding of the Eastern Christians, is brought to a 
conclusion. 


In Buackrriars for July Fr. Vincent McNabb, writing on The 
Pope’s Social Encyclical, underlines some of its main statements 
and principles, and rightly pleads for a systematic study of the 
two great Encyclicals issued by the Holy See in these last forty 
years. Father John O’Connor writes a trenchant Note on Saint 
Joan and Bernard Shaw and his calm dismissal of the whole 
rehabilitation of Saint Joan, his whitewashing of Cauchon thick 
as plaster of Paris, and his muddling the end of the trial to 
justify his view of Cauchon. ‘“ Eliminate all falsehood and 
rancour from Cauchon; destroy the Inquisitor of Protestant 
fiction, as it is the wrong century and the wrong country for 
him; and forget all about the forged recantation and the faked 
relapse which was really Cauchon’s masterpiece, and you have 
what Shaw wants you to have, a truly representative Eccle- 
siastical tribunal which the Universal Church can never dis- 
own,’”’ and all that in order to get at the Church, and not the 
Church of those days, but of all time. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


ABSOLUTION FROM CENSURE. 


A priest going round his district persuades a man, who hag 
incurred excommunication by going to a Protestant Church, to 
come to confession. He asks for and obtains faculties to absolve 
a person from the censure. The man does not turn up but 
in the meantime a woman who incurred the same censure comeg 
to Confession.. Can he use the faculties already obtained for her 
benefit? 

REPLY 


‘¢ Facultas absolvendi a reservatis concessa ab Episcopo ad 
absolvendum determinatum poenitentem, nequit a confessario 
adhiberi in gratiam alterius poenitentis, si prior poenitens non 
redeat ad confessarium.’’ Farrugia thus solves the question put: 
by your correspondent (De Casuwm Conscientiae Reservatione, 
Marietti, 1922, page 51). This is the only reference I can dis. 
cover in recent writers and the author does not discuss the 
question beyond the statement given in these few lines. But the 
reasons underlying the decision are fairly evident. (1) Faculties 
are reckoned to be ‘“‘ privilegium praeter jus ”’ (Can. 66 $1) which: 
cannot be extended beyond the terms of the concession (Can. 67), 

(2) In theory, at least, the ecclesiastical authority who grants 
the faculty has the right to impose a penance proportioned to 
the circumstances and to secure the reparation of scandal, both 
of which may conceivably be different in each case. 


(3) If the faculty had been obtained for the external forum, 
and the identity of the penitent disclosed, it is evident that the 
privilege could not be used for the benefit of some other penitent. 
The same conclusion must be made with regard to a faculty 
obtained for use in the internal forum, for the same rules apply 
both to the internal and external forum except that the former 
is secret. 


(4) A Confessor who wishes to obtain power to absolve any 
penitent from a given reserved case may be granted this power, | 
either for all cases or for a given number, in much the same way 
as Ordinaries receive delegated power. It is true that, in the 
present instance, a faculty was obtained to absolve ‘‘ a person,” 
but I think it must be held that this faculty was not granted for 
the absolution of any person but for the absolution of a given 
individual, who is described as ‘‘ a person ”’ instead of the more 
usual ‘ Titius.’’ | 


E. J. MAHONEY. 
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